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The benks of our noble Delaware pre- 
gent every variety of scenery as you 
from ite mouth towards its head. (By the 
‘way, is not a stream the only object in na- 
tare that carries its whole body between its 
head and its mouth?) At one extremity, 
and for many a weary mile, you have un- 
mitigated tameness and unbroken monoto- 
ny. As you approach the other, you pass 
every alternation of wide, hill-enclosed ba- 
six, narrow mountain gorge, elevations of 
Alpine magnitade, and scenery of untamed 
wildness. 

It is not till you have gone some fifty 
miles above Philadelphia, that you are 
greeted by the vanguard of the noble ermy 
of mountains further up. About fourteen 
miles above the capital of New Jersey, hills 
begin to appear like great animals, of vari- 
ous shapes, rising to their feet. Among 
the first, if not the very first of these, is 
«¢Moore’a Hill,” looking with apparent 
surprise, from its lair in brave little Jersey, 
across the river at the colossal dimensions 
of Jersey's big brother, Pennsylvania. A 
little farther up, on the other side of the 
river, “ Boman’s Hill’ calmly and amicably 
returns the gaze. This latter is a beautiful 
elevation, very symmetrical in outline, run- 
ming from the river some nine hundred feet 
‘westward, and reaching, perhaps, two hun- 
dred feet in height. To one looking south- 
ward upon it, the longitudinal crest lies 
sharp and wedge-like against the sky, each 
end sloping gracefully down, one towards 
the river, and the other spreading out in 
beautifully inclined and finely cultivated 
fields. It received its name from a Dr. 
Boman, who, it is said, a century or 80 
go, was fond of roaming over its surface, 
enjoying its seclusion, ite shade, and the 
fine views from its various outlooks, and 
whose remains repose upon its summit. 
From certain points on its crest, looking to 
the south and west, one may count, on a 
elear day, seventy-five farm houses, nestling 
in the bosom of as sweet and quiet a land- 
#cape as ever greeted the eye. No painter 
‘ever mastered colours so rich and delicately 
varied ‘as deck those fields—here purple, and 
there white with blossoming clover, alive 
with myriads of bees in quest of honey; 
there green with tall tasselled corn, or 
more humble buckwheat; yonder golden 
with ripe, nodding grain, or ribbed with 
the recumbent swarths in which the mow- 
er’s scythe has laid it. Here and there lie 
large patches of woods, and to our left rolls 
the silver Delaware. 

Who, now, in looking over scenes so 
quiet and beautiful, would dream of lurk- 
ing peril? And indeed it ordinarily re- 
quires a very moderate share of physical 
courage to perambulate the fields of a coun- 
try farm. But quiet and inoffensive as 
these fleecy flocks and those horned herds 
appear, as they move slowly among the 


; grass, accompanied by troops of fowls, who 


feed and fatten on the insects which their 
four-footed friends drive from their hiding- 
places, yet a closer inspection discovers cer- 
tain members of the group—“‘of the male 
persuasion,” as Artemas Ward hath it— 
whose chief characteristic is something else 
than amiability. Yonder fleecy and horned 
champion of the sheep flock, for instance, 
is well enough as an object of poetic con- 
templation, with a stout seven-railed fence 
| But it is distance that lends en- 
chantment to the view, as more than one 
adventurous trespasser on his domains has 
found. However, even he sometimes comes 
off second best in acontest. We have heard 
or read of a man who, when assailed by a 
crooked-horned Aries’ as he crossed his ter- 
ritory, fled to the bank of a stream, and 
there awaited the assault. When the 
beast came driving furiously at him, he 
suddenly fell, and his assailant overshot his 
mark and /anded in the water. The next 
strategical movement of the defendant in 
the case was to plunge into the water upon, 
and seize the horns of my Lord Aries, and 
duck him until he was nearly drowned, 
when he dismissed him up the bank, a 
much wetter, if not a much better, ram. 
But even Aries is less formidable than 
Taurus, with his big, thick, curly head, 
and his short, sharp horns, and that English 
way he has of shaking that head, and 
switching the tail, and pawing the ground, 
as if surcharged with a nervous impatience 
to be disposing of somebody. We encoun- 
tered one of these belligerentsin our walks, 
and, of course, received a most unmistake- 
able challenge to combat. The numbers 
were equal, but the disparity in force ap- 
parent. While Johannes Bull was getting 
his forces into position, we, following David’s 
example, armed ourselves with stones, and 
then—we might as well confess it—we 
skedaddled. We thus fared better than a 
coloured woman from the city, who, not 
familiar with the British habits of this 
quadruped, ignored his presence until she 
suddenly found herself over the fence in 
the cornfield, with some confusion in the 


-gtate of her habiliments. As soon as the 


dust was removed from her eyes, and she 
got a glimpse of the gentleman to whom 
she owed her transfer, shaking his head, 
and pawing the ground on the other side 
of the fence, she exclaimed, with an indig- 
nation quite pardonable under the circum- 
stances, «‘Q, you needn’t stand there bow- 
in’, and scrapin’, and ’pologisin’; I know 
you did it a purpose !”’ 

So much for the perils of the country. 
We will now look northward from «‘ Boman,”’ 
through the openings in the foliage. Not 
far away, the white foam of « Wells’ Falls’’ 
refreshes the eye, as the river dashes down | 
a declivity, and against the rocks with | 
which the Titans in their wars, or some 
other powers, have plentifully bestrewn its 
bed. Beyond, you see the white spire 
of the church edifice at Lambertville, 
where the Rev. Dr. Studdiford has ably 
and faithfully filled the pastor’s office ever 
since the church was organized in that 
place. 

Right beneath you, at the left, is the 
venerable “Solebury Church,” the parent, 
we believe, of the one at Lambertville, 
though .now looking beside her child like 
an old matron in her caps, beside a daughter 
in silks and crinoline. This church is now 
under the pastoral charge of the Rev. Henry 
E. Spayd. 

A peculiar charm invests this hill and 
its surroundings, from their association with 
the presence and deeds of Washington. Oa 
its eastern end we saw military-looking 
ranks of Indian corn, erect, and with wav- 
ing plumes, as if drawn up for review on 
the spot cleared by the soldiers of Wash- 
ington, in 1776. That spot now so green, 


was then white with tents. There those 


soldiers lived, and suffered, and some of 
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them died, and there they were buried. In 
a house not far away, the council of war 
determined on the memorable descent on 
the foe at Trenton. From this very spot 
that expedition went forth, and in some of 
those houses the Hessian- prisoners were 
confined after the battle. 

On the river bank is a cluster of soldier’s 
graves, and like too many spots hallowed 
by Revolutionary doing and suffering, left 
in utter negloet. The whole spot ought to 
be enclosed at government expense, and 
honoured with a commemorative tablet. 
Only one of the graves is marked by a 
lettered stone, venerable for age, and very 
well preserved. The inscription is precisely 
as follows: | 

“To ye mem. of Cap. James Moore, of 
ye New York Artillery St., son of Benjo. 
& Cornelia Moore, of New York, died 
Dec. ye 25, A. D. 1776. Agd 24 years 
and eight mos.”’ | 

We could not decipher the mystic S%. 
following the word artillery. 

Thus, while his comrades were marking 
the way over the frozen ground to Trenton, 
with bare and bleeding feet, Captain James 
Moore was engaged in conflict with that foe 
who always wins. Let us hope that with 
all true Christians he conquered when he 
fell. UPSILON. 


For the Presbyterian. 


A CITY MISSIONARY’S PLEA FOR 
THE PERISHING. | 


The highest style of Christian character 
is missionary effort. It is Christ-like. It 
is following in Ais footsteps, who came to 
seek the lost. It is uneelfish. It is the 
best mode of manifesting affection. We 
thereby truly care for those around us. Of 
the rising spot the leper would have been 
warned by many acry. A brother’s claim 
upon us is that we do not suffer sin in him. 
From the blood of all men we must be free; 
and this can only be effected by our telling 
them, with all the earnestness and gentle- 
ness of Jesus, of their swicidal way. What 
a field for such effort around us! The 
masses lie in the grasp of death! The 
bones are very many in the open valley, 
and very dry. The times absorb us. The 
clash of arms, and tramp of armed men fail 
to stir us from our torpor, save where here 
and there the tidings of a slain one bring a 
bursting, breaking heart to Jesus for his 
sympathy. No united daily prayer-meeting 
tells of our leaning, as a people, upon Jesus. 
Our faith in him wanes; yes! wanes, for 
time was when we cried to him, and leaned 
on him, and wanes at a crisis in our coun- 
try’s history which stands unequalled in 
any kingdom! LEach day is big with conse- 
quences the most momentous, and we fail 
to fill our mouth with arguments that He 
would purify us as as a people, and, by his 
way promote his glory. | | 

At our doors, souls are perishing—un- 
godliness abounds. ‘The land is full of 
adulterers: because of swearing it mourn- 
eth.” Multitudes are amiable, but Christ- 
less. Few seek Jesus; thousands are in- 
different to his claims; the love of many 
waxes cold, and not a few are distrustful of 
the necessity of hearing the gospel. ) 

.How are they to be reached? This is 
the question. The work is delicate and 
difficult, but it must be done. The Lord 
may have much people among them. Jew- 
els for the diadem of Jesus are there for the 
excavation. Pearls are in these depths! 
The worth of a soul—God’s estimate of its 
value, as measured by Christ’s blood; the 
glory that redounds to him by its salvation ; 
its limitless capability, as that which can be 
made like Christ; its present tenantry of all 
ungodliness and lusts, while unsaved, and 
its fearful future in eternity, all appeal to 
our Christian principle and sympathy, that 
as a Church, as the body corporate of Jesus, 
we make strenuous effort to deliver souls 
from sin’s baneful degradations, and trans- 
plant them into the light, and liberty, and 
comforts that are by Christ. 

Fold not your hands listlessly, believer, 
saying, ‘“¢‘ They have ample opportunity to 
hear of Jesus, if they will, and if they will 
not hear, Iam clear.”” You cannot so re- 
lieve yourself of responsibility in this mat- 
ter. Their very deadness increases your 
responsibility! If the flames were enwrap- 
ping a neighbour’s house, and the inmates, 
sound asleep, failed to hear your loudest 
cry, their torpor would intensify your effort. 
Moral blindness and degradation should 
only awake more mightily our sympathy 
and effort. A saved soul at ease, while 
another is perishing! The sight seems in 
heaven anomalous, and in hell a wonder! 
It is consenting to that soul’s death; it is 
approval of its suicidal way; it is our de- 
clining to staunch the gaping wound with 
the leaves of the tree which are for the 
healing of the nations! — 

You have, believer, wherewith to save a 
soul—you have the gospel, you have sym- 
pathy, you remember the worm-wood and 
gall, you know Jesus, the blessedness of 
forgiven sin, and the comfort of love. And 
these are yours, fur what end? You are 
saved, why? To save others! From glow- 
ing hearts, and living lips to tell them of 
the precious blood, and open arms, and lov- 
ing heart of Jesus; to entreat them even 
unto tears, that they perish not, but come 
to Him! 

There is a charm in earnestness and 
sympathy, which breaks down every barrier. 
There is a felt want in every breast, and in 


Jesus its full supply. Go forth, then, not 


with the Pharasaic hauteur, ‘‘Stand thou 
back, for I am holier than thou,” but as a 
soul conscious that you have nothing that 
you have not received—that by the grace 
of God you are what you are—that but for 
that grace you might have yourself moved 
amid the lowest depths of spiritual degrada- 
tion, and plead with the perishing, with all 
the earnestness and gentleness of Jesus, 
that they come with you to the same throne, 
and enjoy with you the comforts of salva- 
tion. 

A family altar erected, were it but in 
one home, through your instrumentality ; 
an undecided one determined to be for 
Jesus through your expostulations; a 
household habit established of waiting 
upon the Lord in thé ordinances of the 
sanctuary; one soul even awakened and 
led to quiet rest in Christ through your 
teaching and your prayers—in any, or all 
of these, would you not have arich reward? 
The work has its delights as well as its dif- 
ficulties—we get good by doing good! 

I lately stood by the sick-bed of a soldier 
boy, and spoke to him and read to him of 
the Saviour’s boundless love and completed 
work. His bursting heart and soul’s bit- 
terness told how he felt his having sinned 


ugainst him. I spoke to him of his grace, | 


‘translate it with action. 


of his welcome for the worst, of his readi- 
ness to forgive, of his waiting to be gra- 
cious, of his plenteous pardon. I prayed 
with him. The storm became a calm. The 
truth suited that stricken one; and in his 
quiet eye and thankful feelings I augured 
that, in camp or battle-field, he will remem- 
ber the blood, and arms, and heart of Him 
on whom he cast himself for rest. 

I enter another home. I have the privi- 
lege of prayer. Here the aged disciple re- 
counts the way the Lord hath led her. 
She discourses of his faithfulness—she 
urges me to closely follow him, to seek his 
glory, and to aim at saving souls! She 
blesses God for the City Mission, knowing 
that it is what the city needs. We part, 
comforted and encouraged. 

-T enter another home. The young man 
is amiable, industrious, loveable, but alas! 
an infidel. He cannot know why another 
should feel so interested in his soul. 
has no confidence in the gospel. He is 
distrustful of its value. Morality is his all 
and aim. He sees no beauty in God’s 
Beloved. He never felt his danger—he 
never saw his sins. No Saviour is needed 
by him—no Holy Ghost is required. He 
lives respected, and dies unsaved! O! the 
fearfulness of his awaking, when all the 
grand realities of law and Lawgiver, Judge 
and judgment, guilt and penalty, burst in 
unclouded vision on his astonished view; 
and the anguish, when he sees saved asso- 
ciates in the kingdom, and he himself 
thrust out. | 

With such the city missionary has to 
deal. It is hard to unseal the blind eye, or 
to unstop the deaf ear, or to impress the 
cold stone heart, but harder to hope against 
hope, as we plead with those who will not 
suffer the truth to disturb their treacherous 
slumbers! We select and leave a suitable 
tract, with the prayer that the arrow of the 
Almighty may stick fast in that heart, that 
its poison may drink up the spirit, and that 
to Jesus the man may be compelled to be- 
take himself, crying, ‘‘I perish, Lord, save 
me!” 

The missionary, believers, needs MELP. 
Help in the prayer-meetings—help in visi- 
tation—help of this character, namely, such 
as ‘‘will make all things subservient to the 
one holy end of winning souls to Jesus.” 
The missionary asks your prayers. He 
knows that you are interested in himself 
and in his work. He is aware of it that 
you bear such a mission before the throne. 
He meets with awakened souls. While we 
speak the Lord answereth. Pray for us, 
that such may flock to Jesus, as doves to 
their windows, and find, in relying upon 
him, the most perfect peace. L. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PARAGRAPHS FROM A COUNTRY 
STUDY.—No. IV. 


TRUISMS. 


Some people are impatient at hearing or 
reading what they call “truisms,” which 
may be translated, something every body 
knows or should know. But every body is 
not so blessed as either to conceive or re- 
ceive the truth. It is not every body who, 
running, may read aright the immutable 
laws of being and happiness. These are 
known to an audience ‘fit, tho’ few,” and 
not to the multitude. Coleridge very in- 
structively remarks that “truths, of all 
others the most awful and interesting, are 
too often considered as so true that they 
lose all the power of truth, and lie bed- 
ridden in the dormitory of the soul, side by 
side with the most despised and exploded 
errors.” The certainty of what is here so 
well stated, is corroborated by the every- 
day experience of each observer. It re- 
ceives a seal within one’s own bosom, and 
takes to itself seals wherever the eye may 
turn. In search of novelties, like a child 
weary of its toys, ever trying to mount be- 
yond the empyrean of experience, and yet 
with no ladder of sufficient length and 


strength, men are found but glancing at 


the old, the true, the enduring, those 
things whose baptism of truth was admin- 
istered at the beginning of the ages. If 


they want freshness, change—for this can | 


be obtained without deserting “the old 
paths, where is the good way”’—let them 
ponder what that “old man eloquent’’— 
that totius Greecize lumen—whom [ have 
already quoted, says, viz:—‘To restore a 
common-place truth to its first uncommon 
lustre, you need only translate it into ac- 
tion.’ There is plenty of novelty in action. 
You need only throw the heart into life— 
move on, move upward—give a helping 
hand here and there—think, do, and speak 
the good thought—you need only do this 
to show forth the beauty, and know the 
blessedness of a truth spoken every day, 
and as familiar to the ear asa household 
word. He that will do this—the simplest 
Christian doing it—will be wiser in the 
wisdom which is from above, which is the 
truest, than the most illustrious sages of 
Greece or Rome. It will be the wisdom 
which benefits man and praises God— 
which shines as a beacon on a hill-top, and 
so enjoys the benediction of heaven. But 
there are too many who will not heed this 
advice, backed as it is by experience, and 
the aphorisms of the masters of thought 
and observation. They will not think to 
purpose. They make a world for them- 
selves, which no mortal eye but their own 
sees; they erect a temple, and place within 
it the shrine of an idea, and because the 
world sees nove of its beauty—because 
kept beyond the closed gates—they think 
not of blaming their own narrowness, but 
rail at the so-called dullness and obduracy 
of others. The old truth is forsaken before 
it is tried—before its beauty, and worth, 
and eternity are known. There are plenty 
who are like those in Athens, of whom 
Paul says:—‘“They spent their time in 
nothing else, but either to tell or to hear 
some new thing.” And so without the 
qualifications to judge aright, they turn 
from the true and the enduring as ¢ruisms, 
that may be consigned. to darkness and to 
cobwebs. Wiser would they be were they 
to work out the contemned truism—that is, 
Let them be con- 
firmed in this wisdom by what another and 
an ancient one (Cicero) says:— Virtutis 
laus omnis in actione consistit, the glory of 
all virtue resides in its development. But 
why quote heathen or Christian writers, 
when the Bible, and conscience, and a score 
of experiences tell out that this is the wise, 
the only true course? Hunt up, then, no 
new truths (jf such there be), till the old 
have been tested. Work at what you al- 
ready have in hand, and working well you 
will receive blessing here that will be made 


an hun dred fold hereafter. 


He | 


| 


SOME THOUGHTS ABOUT SECUR- 
ING A PASTOR. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 
West or THE Mississippi. 

Messrs. Editors—Being in a position 
where I often receive letters from vacant 
churches, indicating their wants, and des- 
cribing in a measure the character of the 
pastor they desire the Great Head of the 
Church to send them, I have thought that, 


| for the purpose of saving waste time and 


an undue amount of mental exertion, which 
sometimes engenders brain-fever, it would 
perhaps be a good work to prepare a for- 
mula of ‘application for a pastor,’’ which 
could easily be modified to suit all cases. 
For I have always observed that the wants 
of vacant churches, be they great or small, 
are pretty generally much the same, owing, 
to the facts that human nature is apt to be 
very nearly identical almost every where, 
and that every body naturally wants to get 
the best of every thing at his own price. 
I beg leave, therefore, in a very humble 
manner to submit the following stated form, 
which I hope will embody the general ideas 
of most of these applications, and which 
may be filled up as you fill up a banker’s 
check, or the “‘form of a call.” It may be 
supposed to be addressed to some neigh- 
bouring minister, who is expected to make 
direct application to New York and Phila- 
delphia, and to use all his exertions in the 
immediate prosecution of his work; and it 
may also be reasonably supposed to contain 
no postage stamps, which is indeed but a 
little matter, as the minister, of course, 
must have an abundant supply. In the 
hope that this will eave much time and 
labour to many elders of vacant congrega- 
tions, it is respectfully submitted, as fol- 
lows: 


‘Rev. and Dear Sir—It may not have 
escaped your notice, in the perusal of your 
weekly paper, that our church has been 
deprived of the labours of an under-shep- 
herd. We are sadly at a loss to know 


where td turn our eyes for one who will 


precisely suit our congregation. As you 
know, we are generally considered to occu- 
py a pretty important field, there being 
several other churches of different denomi- 
nations in this vicinity, and it is necessary 
to have a minister who will compare favour- 
ably (to say the least) with those about him. 
Besides, sir, we have, upon the whole, a 
rather peculiar congregation.” [Note— 
This clause is absolutely indispensable, for 
I never knew a vacant church that had not 
a rather peculiar people in it.] Qur peo- 
ple, I say, have peculiar notions about some 
things—there is a great diversity of tastes, 
some wanting more of one thing, and some 
more of another, so that to suit us precisely 
will require a peculiar sort of aman. Any 
kind of a preacher won’t do for us at all, 
and there is no use of his coming. There 
are some in our community who are pretty 
good judges of preaching—some of them 
have been to college—and they are chiefly 
persons who, although not church members, 
yet attend our meetings; and it is very 
desirable to attract them, since they contri- 
bute largely towards the support of the 
minister. Besides, the community looks 
up to them a good deal for its estimate of 
preaching; and if they like a minister, it 
will do him much good and gain him much 
respect, and these people want some deep 
thought and logical preaching. Then again, 
there are some old fashioned people in our 


‘church, who are always wanting plain doc- 


trinal preaching, and who expect a man to 
preach the Catechism through every year; 
and a minister has to be careful to preach 
sometimes to suit them, and keep on the 
good side of them, or else they will talk 
about him, and say he has not the true 
gospel savour. We have also a goodly 
number of young people, whom it is very 
important to attract, and they like some- 
thing original and lively—to keep them 
awake, they say—something figurative or 
descriptive; and a man to please them must 
have some considerable fancy. There are 
also a few poor folks, who say they like a 
minister to preach so that they can under- 
stand what he means, and they have the 
power to talk against a minister, in case he 
does not suit them. 

‘¢ You will see, then, that we want a some- 
what popular preacher; not one who reads 
his sermons off, for we can read them at 
home—(if we have any sermon books, and 
feel in the humour of it)—but one who has 
mind enough to get right up and speak off 
in a sptightly way what he knows about 
his subject. Our people cannot tolerate 
your long dull preachers either; they must 
have life, and energy, and fire; they must 
be full of the spirit of preaching, and must 
throw all their force into their subject, so 
as to be powerful in their exhibitions of 
truth. And he must have the faculty of 
making his sermons varied from Sabbath to 
Sabbath, and not going on every sermon in 
the same old track. Upon the whole,’if he 
is something of a scholar, with a logical 
mind, some imagination, an easy, graceful 


style, pleasant voice and cultivated gesture, 


and a gocd delivery, [ doubt not, if every 
thing else suits, that he would be just the 
man for us. , 

«¢ Moreover, we want a prudent man. 
Our community, as I said before, is some- 
what peculiar, and a man must be very 
guarded as to what he says and does here. 
Our former pastor injured his influence by 
being too plain-spoken and too free in his 
manner. Why you could talk with him 
just like any other man! True, a minister 
ought to be accessible; but then he ought 
not to be familiar with every body and any 
body. And he ought to rebuke sin; but 
then there is no need of speaking always 
so plainly from the pulpit, for it offends 
some people, and that naturally makes 
trouble. We would prefer, also, that he 
be agreeable in his looks and manners, not 
dressing too finely, else people will say that 
he lives beyond his means; and not too 
poorly, for fear they will say he is mean. 
We also want a married man, with a good, 
frugal, economical, exemplary wife. A 
great deal here depends upon the kind of a 
wife a minister has. Our former pastor’s 
wife had a Bible class, was President of the 
sewing-circle, always went to prayer-meet- 
ing, regularly visited the sick and helped 
nurse them, and went to call on the church 
members with her husband, whether they 
called on her or not, thus not standing on 
ceremony. But she did not hold her health 
very well, and the ladies found fault with 
her because she did not keep every thing 
right at home, and the children were not 
well behaved, nor very well clad. 

ssAnd one thing more. We must have 


a visiting pastor. He must not shut him- 
self up in his study, aud stay at home all 


the time, reading his books and papers; 
but he must come out amongst the people, 
aod go from house to house; not just come 
and make a city call, but spend a social 
afternoon, and not be afraid to stay to tea. 
If he works earnestly in this way, he will 
be out almost every day, and the people 
will see that he is doing his duty. 

«In short, if I were going to describe 
exactly the sort of a preacher that will suit 
us all, and harmonize our people, I would 
say that he must be a little like Paul, only 
not quite so doctrinal, with a little of 
Apollos mixed in, and considerable of 
James—add to this the earnestness and 
acuteness of Peter, a touch of the descrip- 
tive powers of John, also a little in the 
style of Isaiah or David. Or, to come 
down to later days, he should possess the 
depth and energy of Chalmers, the elegance 
and touching soul of Hamilton, and the 
imagery of Guthrie; and then I doubt not 
our people would about agree upon him, 
should he prove also to be a good pastor, 
as well as preacher. Of course, he cannot 


have all these qualities to perfection, but 


be may have something of each, and in 
time &e would improve. There is a great 
work for a faithful and well qualified minis- 
ter to do in our midst, and I wonder that 
our theological seminaries do not train up 
more of such men as I have described. 

‘¢Bat I must close. In conclusion, 1 
would say that our two churches, which 
you know are only six miles apart, promised 
our late pastor four hundred dollars, and a 
parsonage, with two acres of ground at- 
tached, on which a man ought to raise his 
vegetables, hay, &c. But since war times 
have come, we cannot safely promise more 
than three hundred and fifty dollars, and 
hope the Board will do something for us. 
Do not send any one unless you know just 
the man. Let this communication be pri- 
vate, as I write you in confidence. But we 
want a pastor as soon as possible. 

Yours, 


This will do as a sample, and it can be 
modified or extended at pleasure. Perhaps 
I may venture now only to append a model 
of a minister’s reply to such an application. 


«“ Dear Sir—Your letter is received, and 
I know of no one in this country capable of 
satisfying your wants. I am sorry to say 
that 4 Ww has recently gone to Cali- 
fornig Dr. A 


has been several years 

deceased; but Dr. J © is, I un- 

derstand, still in London, and if you could 

get him to come, possibly he might bring 

the millennium with him. 
Yours truly.” 


HAWKEYE. 


For the Presbyterian. 
SPIRIT OF CHRIST. 


Now if‘ any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is 
none of his.—Rowg. viii. 9. 

A man may be obedient to the letter of 
the law; but external obedience is not 
religion, though there is no religion with- 
out it. He may be blameless in his life— 
his name the first upon every subscription 
list for beneficent purposes—his standing 
may be high, very high, in his denomina- 
tion, and yet he may not bea Caristian; 
for all these he may have without the Spirit 
of Christ; and whatever else he may have, 
‘cif he have not the Spirit of Christ, he is 
none of his.” He may engage in works of 
mercy so exactly in accordance with those 
that proceed from the renewed heart, as to 
be scarcely distinguishable; for all these 
may be done from a sense of duty, and not 
from the principle, or nature of the new life 
within. And itis precisely because religion 
is a new life, and not a new course of con- 
duct, that nothing else will answer in the 
place of that new life. He may have 
large sympathies, and spend freely for the 
relief of the suffering and needy, and yet 
be void of that Spirit without which a man 
is nothing, in a religious point of view. 
‘«¢For though I bestow all my goods to feed 
the poor, and have not charity, it profiteth 
nothing.” We see here that charity is not 
alms-giving, though it includes that. The 
true definition of charity is its fruits, as 
given in this chapter (1 Cor. xiii.), can 
only proceed from the Spirit of Christ, and 
is only found in those who possess it. Let 
us examine some of its characteristics and 
their results. 

‘‘Charity suffereth long, and is kind.” 
How long does she suffer, and under what 
circumstances is she kind? If it be really 
the fruit of the indwelling Spirit of Christ, 
it is a copy, in our finite measure, of the 
spirit in which hesuffered. Long-suffering, 
in the scriptural sense of the term, includes 
the whole series of suffering events and 
emergencies which a Christian may be 
called to endure from the beginning of 
his Christian course ‘‘to the end of his 
faith, even the salvation of his soul.”” He 
must not only suffer long, but he must suf- 
fer in the spirit of Christ. He must be as 
meek as a lamb, and as harmless as a dove 
—of which Christ’s suffering at the cross is 
an example. The most unprovoked out- 
rages and insults could not wear out his 
love. Even while in the act of suffering 
the causeless injuries and agonizing pains 
of .the cross, he prayed for the very men 
that mangled the hand that was stretched 
out to save them, and that while they were 
engaged in the act of driving the nails into 
his hands. And it is said, «Even here- 
unto were ye called; because Christ also 
suffered for us, leaving us an exawple, that 
ye should follow his steps.” (1 Pet. ii. 21.) 
And it is only the indwelling Spirit of 
Christ that can enable us to follow this 
example. Without his Spirit we may do 
his works, but we cannot suffer his will; 
that is, we can do religious works accord- 
ing to the directions of his gospel. “But 
still there is a vast difference between the 
works done without his Spirit, and those 
that are done in his Spirit. The external 
worker of righteousness soon becomes dis- 
heartened under difficulties and opposition. 
Let him experience ingratitude, unappre- 
ciation, or false accusation from one of his 
beneficiaries, and how soon he becomes 
angered and discouraged, and if his bene- 
ficence does not altogether cease towards 
the offender, he continues to give in such 
an ungracious manner that his alms excite 
defiance rather than religious emotions, both 
in the giver and the receiver. Such is not 
a pattern of the Saviour’s spirit at the cross; 
‘¢For charity endureth all things.” He 
did liberally endure all things, and it is 
said this suffering ‘‘example’’ was set, or 
‘cleft for us.” The external worker of 


righteousness may be engaged in extensive 
works of benevolence, and yet he may be 
petulant in temper, and a dispeuser.of cross 
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words to those immediately about him, and 
thus, by an unsubdued temper and angentle 
manners, he may cause more infelicity in 
the domestic circle than he relieves by his 
public charitics. But this is not charity, 
for ‘‘charity” is not easily provoked. And, 
‘‘though he give all his goods to feed the 
poor, it profiteth nothing if he have not 
charity.” We see that it is not every kind 
of good works that are a test of the pos- 
session of the Spirit of Christ, for there 
were some that had done many wonderful 
works, and yet he professed that he never 
knew them. But still, works are a test 
—not in the act so much, as the spirit in 
which they are done; for believers were to 
‘do the works he did,’’ and this was one of 
them. He invoked blessings upon his per- 
secutors and murderers; and he was sincere 
in this. prayer. His heart did not contra- 
dict the words of his lips. He really did 
forget all self-pity, under circumstances 
when he might have been supposed to 
have been entirely absorbed with his own 
sufferings, in his more absorbing commiser- 
ation for the doom they were bringing upon 
themselves. When he said to his disciples, 
‘love those who hate you, and do good unto 


those who do evil unto you,” he proved that 


he did not give them a law that was too 
hard for them to live by, by enduring it in 
his own person, when in the flesh, and 
encompassed with its infirmities. This was 
one of the works which those who should 
possess his Spirit were to be empowered to 
do. Suffering is the last test of the pos- 
session of the Spirit of Christ; but even 
this may be counterfeited>externally, while 
not a particle of love for our enemies exists 
in the heart. And if so, what do ye more 
than others? Do not even the heathen 
love their friends. He that loveth not, in 
this sense, knoweth not God, for «God is 
love.” This is in substance the same as 
Rom viii. 9—«If any man have not the 
Spirit of Christ, he is none of his,’’ what- 
ever else he may have, or be, or do, or 
suffer. A. 


For the Presbyterian. 


FACTS. 

1. I am a sioner. My whole life has 
been more or less devoted to the service of 
Satan. 

2. The past is irrevocable. 
make atonement for one sin. 

3. But an evil and corrupt heart is still 
present with me. This can and must be 
changed. 

4. For years the Holy Spirit has been 
seeking to effect this change. But I have, 
consciously or unconsciously, resisted him. 
My heart has been unwilling to acknow- 
ledge either its own vileness, or the sufii- 
cieacy of Christ’s blood alone to wash away 
sin. Thus I have grieved him, by deny- 
ing, in effect, his truth. 

5. I deserve that he should withdraw 
himself, and leave me to perish in that hell 
which I justly merit, whose torments I 
have tasted upon earth. | 

6. If I resist him longer, I may grieve 
him finally away. . 

7. Therefore I will pray that the dispo- 
sition to resist him may be taken away, 
that I may be completely sanctified. 


Holy Ghost! with power divine 
Cleanse this guilty heart of mine! 


F. H. W. 


I cannot 


= 


For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERIAL PROCEEDINGS. 


PRESBYTERY OF CEDAR. 


The Presbytery of Cedar met in the Summit 
Church, Tuesday, September 9th, and was 
opened with a sermon by the Rev. Robert 
Carothers. The Rev. E. L. Belden was chosen 
Moderator, and the Rev, A. S. Marshall Tem- 
porary Clerk. The Rev. William G. Shand, 
of the Presbytery of Saltsburg, the Rev. Lud- 
wig Kliebenstein, of the Presbytery of Du- 
buque, and the Rev. Frederick Schmidt, of the 
Presbytery of Dane, were received into this 
Presbytery. The Rev. 0. O. McClean was 
dismissed to the Presbytery of Huntington. = 

The committee previously appointed, re- 
obs the organization of a German church at 

uffalo, consisting of over fifty members. 
This church was ordered to be enrolled. The 
Rev. Jacob Pentzer was appointed to preach 
at our next meeting, on “ The Importance of 
a Presbyterian Literature.” The pastoral re- 
lation between the Rev. D. H. Mitchell and 
the church of Cedar Rapids was dissolved, on 
the grourid that the pastor did not receive an 
adequate support. 

The following supplies were appointed: 
Solon and Fairview churches—Last Sabbath 
in September, Rev. Mr. Mitchell; second Sab- 
bath in Ostober, Rev. Mr. Boag; second Sab- 
bath in January, Rev. Mr. Dodder; :second 
Sabbath in February, Rev. Mr. Marshall. 
Solon—Last Sabbath in November, Rev. Mr. 
Fullerton. Unity—Second Sabbath in Octo- 
ber, Rev. Mr. Hudson; at discretion, Rev. Mr. 
Boag. Princéeton—First Sabbath in Novem- 
ber, Rev. Mr. Anderson. Princeton and Le 
Claire—Last Sabbath in September, Rev. Mr. 
Mason; last Sabbath in January, Rev. Mr. 
Carothers. 

Presbytery adjourned, to meet in Muscatine 
on the last Tuesday in April. 

E. L. Betpen, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF SCHUYLER. 


A few extracts from its Minutes, in session 
at Perry and Pittsfield, Pike County, Illinois, 
September 6th to 8th, 1862. 


Members present—Messrs. Vaill, I. N. Can- 
dee, D.D., Weeks, Bliss, J. M. Jameison, D.D., 
Candor, Williams, Hanson, Matthews, Ward, 
Nevius, Boggs, Wagaman, Tracy, Brown, 
Thomson, Sithenthaler, Battell, Hoagland, 
Withrow, Chase, Sullivan, Platt, McMillan, 
McGaughy, Worrell, Piper, Ash, Means, Os- 
mond, Oat, Ferguson, Kennedy, Quillin. 

Corresponding Members—Rev. Mr. Woods, 
Rev. Mr. Hendrickson, Presbyterian, Rev. Mr. 
Carter, Congregationalist, Rev. Mr. Hawks, 
Baptist; Rev. Jd. Brown, Moderator; 
Messrs. Piper and Hanson, Clerks. 

Messrs. Ash, Vaill, I. N. Candee, D. D., 
Means, Hoagland, and Jackson, were ap- 
pointed a Committee to examine the creden- 
tials of travelling ministers. This was sug- 
gested by the Bardolph church asking leave to 
employ Mr. Beekman, purporting to be a 
licentiate and refugee from Alabama. Any 
two of the above Committee will have a right 


to give permission to labour in our bounds. 


PARSON AGES. 


The following report was adopted: 

‘The Committee appointed by Presbytery 
to consider and report a scheme for the erec- 
tion of parsonages in all our congregations, 
having maturely considered the subjevt it in its 
various aspects, beg leave respectfully to pre- 
sent the following resolutions: 

‘+1. Resolved, That as soon as practicable 
Presbytery will proceed to inaugurate a plan 
looking to the supplying of all our congrega- 
tions, at no very distant day, with a par- 
sonage. 

‘62. Resolved, That each church be strongly 
recommended to contribute to this object, and 
if possible to secure at least an annual sum of 
five cents per member, to be paid in at the fall 
meeting of Presbytery. , 

‘63. Resolved, That the money thus raised 
be at once funded by the Treasurer of Pres- 
bytery at 10 per cent., and every year adding 
the funds accruing, for the establishing of a 


NEW YORK. 


fund for the purpose herein contemplated. 


And that to the further increase of this fand, 
voluntary donations from individuals so dis- 
posed be accepted, and in like manner funded. 

“4. Resolved, That from the fund thus 
established, any congregation desirous of 
erecting @ parsonage, may receive aid to that 
end, by application to the Presbytery, on the 
same terms as congregations now receive aid 
from the Board of Church Extension. 

**5. Resolved, That in cases when a con- 
gregation prefer a loan to aid in the erection 
of a nage, such loan may be made from 
this fund without interest, and payable at a 
specified time, or in instalments, and the pay- 
ments properly secured. 

“Thus by the energetic carrying out of this 
plan, or any other well subserving the object 
in view, may all our churches be supplied with 
parsonages as they may be needed for the 
comfortable settlement of pastors. 

‘‘ Respectfully submitted by the committee, 

I. N. Canpzs, 
‘T. &. Vasa. 
C. H. Matraews.” 


A call being presented for the Rev. J. M. 
Chase from Ebenezer church, Dr. Candee and 
Mr. Thompson were appointed to install him. 

The Rev. W. W. Williams was received 
from Chillicothe Presbytery. Mr. Williams 
has charge of the Mercer Collegiate Institute 
at Aledo. 

@ Presbytery adopted the following resolu- 
ons: 

Resolved, 1. That the last Thursday of Feb- 
ruary, 1863, be observed throughout our 
bounds as a day of earnest prayer for children 
and youth, especially the baptized children 
and youth of the church and those collected 
in schools and colleges, with particular refer- 
ence to an increased supply of labourers in 
the vineyard of the Lord; and that a collec- 
and ag taken up on that day for the College 

und. 

Resolved, 2. That the churches under our 
care observe the week from the 4th to the 
10th of January, 1863, inclusive, as a season 
of special prayer for the prosperity of the 
oe of Christian missions throughout the 
world. 

Resolved, 3. That the Presbytery urge upon 
all the churches that according to the Gene- 
ral Assembly’s plan of simultaneous efforts or 
by a plan adapted to their situation, they 
would every year give a place and a time to 
all the Boards, and thus speed the agencies of 
the church. 

Resolved, 4. That the pastors, the ruling 
elders, and the churches see to it that system- 
atic benevolence be perfected, and that no 
church so dishonour herself and her religion 
as to have no name or place in the beneficence 
that marks God’s children, and which he has 
ordained as an instrumentality in building up 
his kingdom. 

The Commissioners’ Fund was reckoned at 
the rate of five cents per member, for the As- 
sembly to meet at Peoria, Illinois, May, 1863. 

Messrs. Vaill, Matthews, and Gregg, were 
appointed a committee to take into consider- 
ation and recommend some arrangement of 
the churches with a view to combine the ef- 
forts of feeble churches and thus relieve the 
Board of Missions, and also to employ more 
profitably the labours of our ministers. 

The Rev. Samuel M. Osmond was dismissed 
to the Presbytery of Cedar. He has accepted 
a call to Iowa City. 

Cordial thanks were given to the citizens 
of Perry and Pittsfield for their generous 


kindness. 
The next stated meeting is to be held at 
hursday in April, 


Monmouth on the third 
1863, at 7 o’clock, P. M. 
T. S. Stated Clerk. 


HYMN OF FORBEARANCE. 


BY FITZHUGH LUDLOW. 


O! living were a bitter thing, 

_ A riddle without reasons, 

If each sat lonely, gathering 

Within his own heart’s narrow ring, 

The hopes and fears encumbering 
The flight of earthly seasons. 


Thank God, that in life’s little day, 
Between our dawn and setting, 

We have kind deeds to give away, 

Sad hearts for which our own may pray, 

And strength, when we are wronged, to stay, 

Forgiving and forgetting. 


Thank God for other feet that be 
By ours in life’s wayfaring; 
For blessed Christian charity, 
Believing when she cannot see, 
Suffering her friends’ infirmity— 
Eoduring and forbearing. 


We all are travellers, who throng 
A thorny road together ; 

And if some pilgrim, not so strong 

As I, but foot-sore, does me wrong, 

I'l} make excuse; the road is long, 
And stormy is the weather. 


What comfort will it yield the day 
Whose light shall find us dying, 
To know that once we had our way, 
Against a child of weaker clay, 
And bought our triumph in the fray 
With purchase of his sighing? 


Most like our Lord are they who bear 
Like him long with the sinning; 

_ The music of long-suffering prayer 
Brings angels down God’s golden stair, 
Like those through Olivet’s darkened air, 

Who saw our first beginning. 


— 


FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


[ From Hengstenberg’s Kirchenzeitung. | 


At the present time, evangelical mis- 
sions, as far as the extent of the line of 
attack, and the manifoldness of the points 
of entrance into the domain of heathenism 
are concerned, most decidedly excel those 
of the Roman Catholics. The Catholic 
Church consumes a great part of its 


missionary strength in its contests against | 


the Acatholics, and in gathering her mem- 
bers in the diaspora. in Asia, evangelical 
missions are advancing, especially in China; 
and although not to an extent sufficient to 
satisfy the expectations of many, several 
new and most important points have been 
occupied in the Hast and, South by Eng- 
lish, North American, and Parisian mis- 
sionaries. The German Mission in the 
southern part of China has made but little 


progress, and that in the east has recently } 


been suspended. In East India the work 
has recently been undertaken at several 
points among the aborigines, hitherto not 
attended to. The most active operations 
are taking place in the north western part. 
In Japan there is no progress. The most 
important advances, however, of evangeli- 
cal missions are now made in Africa. The 
Parisians are on the point of undertaking 
a new mission on the Senegal. The plan 
of the Rhenish Missionary Society, to 
move from the south towards the north, on 
the west side, has not as yet been carried 
out. In the interior, the attempt of the 
London Society to occupy the Upper Zam- 
besi, the celebrated discovery of Living- 
stone, has failed; although the only sur- 
viving missionary of the unfortunate expe- 
dition is on the point of making a secend 
attempt. Our Berlin missionaries have 
found an entrance into another region in 
the east. The Caffre Mission is also mak- 
ing further advances towards the north. 
Moffat’s recent undertaking in Matabele 
has succeeded; and the missionaries of 
Harms, of Hermannsburg, as well as the 
English Bishop of Natal, are establishing 
new stations among the Zulu-Caffres. Nor 
is there less life and activity on the long- 
forgotten eastern coast of Africa. Three 


years ago there. was but one 
there, standing like a whom men 
had forgotten to relieve. e was a Ger- 
man in Kagltish service. Now no less than 
four missions are advancing u this 
coast. First of all, the new English Epis- 
copal Mission, of the Universities of Cam- 
bridge and Oxford, under the leadership of 
Livingstone. <A Scotch mission is on the 
00 of taking up hia discoveries, via the 
ambesi, into the interior. Further north, 
in the territory of the Sultan of Zanzibar, 
English Methodists, under the guidance of 
Krapf, have arrived; and the Hetmanus- 
burg missionaries are probably on the point 
of attacking this coast for the third time, 
and of using the door thrust open by the 
Roman Catholic missionaries. M - 
in a of the old Queen’s death, 
has called the London Missionary Society 
to new activity. Much is expected of the 
young King; but the work of evangelical 
missions will now be more difficult than 
formerly, on account of the competition of 
the Roman Catholics. 
_ The outward progress of evangelical mis- 
sions in America is not by avy means us 
active. Most is dove in the British 
sessions. Anglican and English Metho- 
dist missionaries are advancing here, and 
the lattor have pushed on as far as Labra- 
dor. There is progress ia Guiana, in South 
Awerica, and in the Dutch colonies; the 
Moravians have made fresh attempts among 
the bush negroes. The mission of Bug 
lish marine officers, in Patagonia, is doing 
remarkably well, and their lines already 
extend to the strange Indian tribe of the 
Auracanians, on the western coast. In 
Micronesia the Awericans are advancing 
in their «Morning ‘Star;” ‘in the New 
Hebrides native teachers from the Samos 
Islands; and quite recently, in Australia, 
several attempts have been made among the 
Papus and the emigrant Chinese of the 
gold fields.” 


REFORM IN PREACHING. 


There can be only one opinion among the 
judicious respecting the great importance 
of something being done to raise the stand- 
ard of professional attainment. Dr. Chal- 
mers, with that practical common sense 
which distinguished him, called special at- 
tention to the importance of the preacher 
possessing an adequate and scholarly com- 
mand over the resources of the English 
language. The lack of such command fre- 
quently more than neutralizes all the advan- 
tages that the most perfect classical and 
apie culture can bestow. It would 

well for the churches generally, if more 
care was given to this matter than has yet 
been done by any of our theological semina- 
ries. In these days of the multiplication 
of books, in which, whatever else be their 
merits, the power of expression is obviously 
fully appreciated, it is of the utmost conse- 
quence that the pulpit should not lag far 
behind the press in the art of interesting. 
A very little attention to this subject would 
wonderfully improve our sermon literature. 
I have no doubt, with a very moderate at- 
tention, we should ere long see those ridiou- 
lous and meaningless divisions that often 
altogether dispensed with. If the problem 
to be solved by the preacher, bad en how 
to construct a discourse so that its effect 
might be as much as possible blunted by 
anticipation, — any thing could have 
been more effectual than the “heads-and- 
Fae 8 system upon which the mass of 

cottish sermons are formed. It would be 
falling into the opposite extreme to de- 
nounce all division or subdivision of a dis- 
course. But, while that would be absurd, 
surely the passion for finding distinctions 
where none naturally exist, or none exist 
capable of being treated with popular effect, 
is equally absurd. 

This mania for taking a text to pieces 
often ends in something as ridiculous as the 
efforts of a boy to take bis toy asunder. I 
remember hearing a preacher holding forth 
to one of the most cultivated of our city 
congregations upon that solemn text, “‘Man 
giveth up the ghost, and where is he?” 
Conceive, good reader, how all solemnity 
was set at nought by the following truism, 
uttered with all that oracular importance 
which a consequential no body never fails 
to assume:—“In the first place, my breth- 
ren, I would remark, he is not here!” A 
training that would save the people from 
drivel like this is much needed in these 
days. Old John Brown of Haddington was 
wont to caution students never to preach 
upon the 23d Psalm to a congregatio® of 
shepherds, nor on Paul’s voyages to a con- 
gregation of sailors. There was great good 
sense in those cautions. The youth who 
thought himself too wise to profit by them, 
would most likely get laughed at, alike by 
shepherd and seaman. Surely the preacher 
may at least study propriety. An actor is 
not allowed to assume a character he is no- 
toriously unfitted to represent. Could not 
something of the propriety of the stage be 
studied in the pulpit? Were it so, we 
should not see a spruce berkie, as the old 
Scotch has it, only newly licensed to wag 
his tongue in a “ it,” opening the sa- 
cred volume at the words of Paul, “I have 
fought the good fight; I have finished my 
course,” &c., when, in point of fact, the 
fight has with him only begun, and the 
Christian course been sali entered upon.— 
Weekly Review. 


— 


THE ROMISH PROPAGANDA. 


The report for 1861 is just published. 
The entire receipts of the Society amount 
to $940,045. Towards this total the British 
Isles in one year gave $44,934. Of this 
amount Ireland gave $29,665, leaving 
$15,268 as the missionary contributions 
of the Papists of England and Scotland. 
The dioceses of Westminster and South- 
wark furnish together about $2000. The 
dioceses of Beverley, Birmingham, Clifton, 


‘and Hexham supply another $2000. The 


Liverpool diocese alone sends $1105, and 
Salford $815. The sees of Northampton, 
Nottingham, and Plymouth give respective- 
ly $60, $100, and $140. reer over 
$400 is all that our careful Scottish friends 
have been induced to part with for the con- 
version of the world to the Popish faith. 


‘And the $15,000 we have been looking at 


includes an item of $7445 belonging to 
1860; so that the real sum is very little 
more than $7500 for the year 1861. The 
sums received appear to include the sale of 
publications; what this is, we are, of course, 
unable to say. It is much easier to find 
out what is given by the Society to Great 
Britain. Under the head of “ Missions of 
Europe,” we have the “ Allocation of Alms” 
among the different Missionsfor 1861. Here 
Scotland leads off in three sums, amounting 
to $12,200. England comes next for about 
$41,145, two thousand dollars of which goes 
to Dr. Wiseman. Dr. Grant, of Southwark, 
takes almost $8000, &c. . Hence it appears 
that nearly $53,500 came back to England 
and Scotland in return for the $7500 which 
were contributed. Ireland has te be con- 
tent with less than she gives; fur while she 
gives $29,965, she only receives $11,200, 
— gives $32,333, and receives $212,, 
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PRAYER-MEETINGS IN PHILADELPHIA. 
Taurspay Arrernoon Mesgrina. 


Weoond Thursday—Alexander Church, Nine- 
&eenthand Green streets. Subject—*‘ Humil- 
« 

Thereday—Penn Square Church, 
shove, Chestnut street. Subject— 
‘Christian Joy.” 


xth street, above Green. 


Fi Thursday— North Presbyterian 
OWareh, 
Kime of meeting—Four o'clock, P.M. 


PAY UP! 
TI\WO MONTHS ago we notified our eub- 
eoribers that bills would be made out 
and sént to those in arrears, and earnestly 
desired all such to remit at once the amount 
of their’indebtedness. The response has 
been by no mesns encouraging, and were 
we to give in full the delinquencies of a 
large number of our subscribers, the state- 
ment would be considered as exaggerated. 
It is, nevertheless, true that some owe us 
for twenty years’ subscription, some for /i/- 
teem years, some. for ten years, and 80 on 
down to one and two years. The aggregate 
of this indebtedness is very large, and there 
is no reason why our just claims should not 
be satisfied, and satisfied promptly. Sub- 
scribers seem to forget that the printer and 
the paper-maker, our clerks and correspond- 
ents, not only expect, but exact prompt 
payment from us. Can our subscribers, 
then, complain if we in turn apply the rule 
tothem? Who, then, will be the first to 
Pay up? 
, PRESBYTERY OF CARLISLE.—Members 
of the Presbytery of Carlisle, coming by the 
Penasylvania Central Railroad, will leave 
Hantingdon at eeven o'clock, A.M. Stages 
connecting with the train at Hopewell, the 
terminus of the Huntingdon and Broad 
Top Railroad, arriye at Bedford in the 
afternoon. A stage leaves Chambersburg 
daily, arriving at Bedford in the evening. 


Somerninc Wrona.—One of our hos- 
pitals for sick and wounded soldiers is 
established in Chester, Pennsylvania, and 
has a thousand inmates. The Ladies’ Aid 
Society of the neighbourhood has been as- 
siduous in benevolent ministering to these 
afflicted men, and yet suddenly, and with- 
out ostensible cause, they were summarily 
excluded by the chief surgeon, and forbid- 
den to make their visits of mercy. This gen- 
tleman has sent for a Roman Catholic sister 
of mercy, and given to her the chief control, 
to admit whom she pleases, and to exclude 
whom she pleases. Will such conduct be 
téiéfated? Will the authorities in Wasb- 
jngton sanction such high-handed injustice? 
We earnestly hope not. The people of 
Chester are indignant at the outrage, and 
we hope they will not remain quiet until 
the offending officer is required to show 
cause for his conduct. 


_ One or THE FALLEN.—Among the sons 
of Presbyterian clergymen who have fallen 
iuthis mournful civil war, is Adjutant Jo- 
sieh 8. Staddiford, son of the Rev. Dr. 
Studdiford, of Lambertville, New Jersey. 
This young officer fell at the close of the 
action at Crampton’s Pass, Maryland, on 
the 14th ult. He wasa graduate of the 
College of New Jersey, and at the time he 
entered the army, as Adjutant in the Fourth 
New Jersey Regiment, was a student of 
law at Trenton. He was worthy, promis- 
ing, patriotic, brave, and hopefully pious. 
May the. Lord graciously console the be- 
reaved and deeply afflicted parents. 
Reogrprs oF THE Boarps.—The re- 
ceipts of the Boards of the Presbyterian 
Church during the month of August were 
as follows:—Board of Domestic Missions, 
$1595 79; Board of Education, $773 20; 
Board of Foreign Missions, $3180 47; 
Board of Publication—sales, $5149.83, 
donations $1190.84—total $6340.67; Board 
of Church Extension, $668 93. 


- Rev. Dr. Promer.—Dr. Plumer was 
pastor of the Central Church, Allegheny 
‘City, as well as Professor in the Western 
Theological Seminary. He resigned his 
ehurch as well as his Professorship, but 
‘not without an earnest remonstrance from 
the people of the church. The following 
is the record of this action, as given in the 
Presbyterian Banner of last week: 

. “Qn the 19th of September, the Pres- 
bytery of Allegheny City met, according to 
the published call. Dr. Plumer tendered 
his resignation of his charge of the Central 
Church. The congregation presented a 
long and ably written remonstrance, in 
which, among other things, they express a 
strong desire to retain their pastor. The 
Presbytery, after a respectful deliberation, 
granted Dr. Plumer’s request. The Doc- 
tor then asked for, and obtained, a dismis- 
sion from the Presbytery of Allegheny City 
to connect himself with the Presbytery of 
Burlington, New Jersey.” | 


SUSPENSION.—The True Presbyterian 
of Louisville, Kentucky, has been suspend- 
ed for the present, and the Presbyterian 
Guardian, which was to have appeared in 
the same city, has postponed its debut to 
more propitious times. 


Most MELANcHoLy.—A few days since 
General Nelson, who had the command at 
Louisville, Kentucky, was killed at the Galt 
House by a pistol-shot, by Gen. Davis. It 
appears that the former had used overbear- 
ing and insulting language towards the lat- 
ter, calling bim a coward, and slapping him 
in the face, when the latter drew a pistol and 
shot him. Both of them were brave and 
skilful officers, but having no fear of God 
before their eyes, and suffering unholy pas- 
sions to gain the mastery over them, this 
terrible calamity was the result. A letter 
from Washington says, “‘ Profanity and irre- 
gular habits on both sides were unquestion- 

ably the chief originators of this most un- 
happy affair.”” Both these men were crimi- 
nal in the sight of God, and brave as they 
may have been,-were morally unfitted for 
the command of others. It is to be feared 
that many of our officers are ungodly 
men; and equally unfit to lead our armies. 

How can we expect God’s blessing, while 
he is thus ‘set at naught by those who 
occupy high places of authority? It is 
Stated that the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper was administered to the dying Nel- 
son, by an Episcopal minister. We con- 
dema the Roman Catholic priest for his 
abuse of the sacrament, in administering to 
a dying sinner, whose whole life had been 
irreligiows and profane, and why, then, 
should Protestants follow the example? Is 
not the ptactice calculated to lull sinoers 
into a false security? | 


THE B 


EAUTY OF HOLINESS. 
the iperfection of holiness pertains to 
: A. God,so does the perfection of beauty. 
I¢ ig only in a limited degree that the beauty 
of holiness can shine forth in the creature, 


with his enfeebled powers and sinful ten- 


dencies. God is the perfect pattern; man, 
in his highest and purest state, is but a 
feeble imitator. In no individual has the 
demoralizing effect of the fall been fully 
repaired. This effect, however counter- 
acted by gracious influénces, is carried to 
the grave. Still we are taught and en- 
joined to aim at a perfect imitation of God. 
«Be ye holy, for I am holy.” It hence 
becomes the distinguishing mark of a re- 
generated man, that he strives to become 
like God, and in bim the struggle is life- 
long, to suppress and eradicate the vicious 
propensities of his fallen nature. Accord- 
ing to the measure of his success in this 
effort he approximates the beauty of holi- 
ness. Indeed, his feeblest triumph is a 
step in advance, and increases the distance 
between his present and unconverted state. 
Once he grovelled, now he aspires; once 
he knew no higher impulses than those of 
a sensual nuture; now he obeys a higher 
and holier suggestion, supplied by the 
Spirit of God. Lusts are encountered to 
be slain, and in the contest he leaves the 
things which are behind, and presses on to 
those which are before. His most exalted 
consciousness is that there is within bim a 
growing conformity to Christ. He is not 
satisfied that the outward frame of his life is 
improved, and that there is less discrepan- 
cy between his conduct and the command- 
ments of God, but his chief aim is to rectify 
the disorders of. his heart. Well he knows 
that the first is nugatory without the other 
—that it is a mere semblance of that at 
which he aims, unless the inward springs 
of action are corrected. Holiness, he is 
aware, has its seat in the heart; its thoughts 
and emotions must undergo a complete 
transformation, becoming God-like. Just 
in proportion as these are brought under 
government, he feels that he rises above 
sublunary influenees, and advances in simil- 
itude to the divine pattern. The more he 


sees and feels of this holiness, the more he 


is enamoured of it, and the more earnestly 
he strives for higher acquisitions. 

What of earthly beauty compares with 
the beauty of holiness! To attain it, even 
in an imperfect degree, is the true dignity 
of man. He feels it to be so, and the 
deformity of sin is so unmasked as to excite 
a deeper revulsion in his soul. To be like 
God, the pattern of all perfection, is his 
aim, and in pursuing this, the vanities of 
the world are discarded, and the pollution 
of its sin is abhorred. The most oppres- 
sive grief of one thus exercised is the in- 
adequate success which attends his strug- 
gles. He often fails—he comes sbort— 
when he would do good, evil is present 
with him—when he would soar, his wings 
are clipped—he pants for heavenly attain- 
ments, he finds himself in the toils of earth 
—his new nature strives to reach a purer 
atmosphere, but intervening clouds inter- 
cept his view—he cries out, “*«O wretched 
man that I am!” and yet thanks God that 
the final victory is secure. Death, which 
to fallen nature is so affrighting, is looked 
to for relief from the contest, when the 
emancipated spirit shall wing its flight to 
happicr realms, where there shall be no 
further warfare, and where it shajl be per- 
fected in holiness, and be able fully to ap- 
preciate its beauty. 


— 


WHERE THE RESPONSIBILITY ? 


HERE does the responsibility lie of a 


protracted war? It was a cherished 
theory with many, at the inception of the 
secession movement, that the struggle 
would be brief and decisive, and under 
this impression the means were neglected 
for making itso. Misjudging the temper 
of the South, as well as their resources, all 
that was deemed requisite was a Northern 
demonstration to crush the rebellion. Had 
the demonstration been on a larger scale, 
and with a fuller prescience of what was to 
be accomplished, success would have been 
attainable. This, however, was discour- 
aged; a misjudged security prevailed; a 
confident self-reliance was entertained; and 
this was only interrupted by repeated dis- 
asters. The enemy proved himself to be 
stronger than we had imagined, and it 
became manifest that there was to be no 
submission without a prolonged and bloody 
struggle, not of weeks and months merely, 
but of years. Here then was the first 
great error in not counting the cost, by the 
people at large, and by those who repre- 
sented them in the administration of pub- 
lic affairs. It is not our purpose now to 
look back with unavailing regret to the 
calamities which have resulted from a want 
of foresight in our initial preparations for 
the war, in the organization and skilful 
officering of an adequate army; but to the 
two other great causes of our ill success 
hitherto. One of these was the want of uni- 
ty of purpose in suppressiog the rebellion. 
Losing sight of thé inestimable govern- 
ment, for the perpetuity of which we were 
contending, and the incalculable evils 
which would follow from its disruption, 
political parties busied themselves with 
schemes for the promotion of their own 
ambitious views, not willing to foresee 
that should the country fall while they 
were pursuing their side issues, both alike 
would be defeated in their objects. The 
question was not simply, as it should have 
been, how was the noble national fabric to 
be preserved, but what political party 
should obtain the ascendant? Conscious 
as we are of being so deeply absorbed in 
the main question of our national security 
as to ignore every inferior one, our feelings 
have been shocked at the reckless utter- 
ances on either side, that the government 
had better be wrecked, than that partisan 
principles should be sacrificed. That this 
has led to untold evils must be acknow- 
ledged by every reflecting mind. Aid has 
been withheld, lest it should tend to the 
success of the opposite party; the unity of 
purpose, so essential to our success, has 
been broken; public attention has been 
diverted from the principal issue; and, as 
a consequence, the war has dragged hea- 
vily. If, as true patriots, every mind had 
been intent on the rescue of the country 
first, and the postponement of party ques- 
tions until then, who can doubt that a 
united North would not now be occupying 
the vantage ground, and rebellion be de- 
prived of one of its chief encouragements ! 
Happy, most happy would it be, even now, 
if this suicidal course could be arrested. 
Hoy much precious blood, how much trea- 
sure; would it save! Politicians who will 
not pause, and abandon their present policy, 
incur a fearful responsibility, and upon 
them may yet be charged the ruin of the 
country. 

We leave this to advert to another cause 
of the prolongation of this war, and that is 
the feeble sense our people have of the 
designs of God in so greatly afflicting us. 
His judgments are abroad in the earth, but 
have we learned righteousness? God has 
a lesson for us to learn,—have we learned 
it? When God would bring back a wan- 
dering sinner, he usually employs affliction 


,} as the means. If the sinner recognizes the | 


hand which inflicts the blow, and bows 
penitently under it, the object is accom- 
plished, and the chastisement is withdrawn ; 
if, on the other hand, his rebellious heart 
stubbornly refuses to submit, the blow is 
repeated, and the Almighty resolves that 
he shall either bend or be broken. So is it 
with pations. God has a controversy with 
us. He has smitten us. We have been 
humiliated—our boasted prosperity has de- 
parted—our material wealth has been di- 
minished—the lives of thousands of our 
citizens have been sacrificed; but have we 
acknowledged our sin, recognized God’s 
righteousness, humbled ourselves under his 
hand? We fear not. Until it is done, and 
each one shall mourn apart for his sia, blow 
will follow blow, and who can tell whether 
we may not be destroyed. Public profes- 
sions of humiliation are proper and becom- 
ing, but they are not unfrequently merely 
formal, by which we vainly hope to deceive 
God who searcheth the heart; what we 
need at this crisis is an individual humilia- 
tion. ach one for himself should, in the 
retirement of his own house, ponder the 
religious. aspects of the present crisis, and 
acknowledge his own criminality, as a part 
of the nation, in bringing these judgments 
on the land. If the irreligious will debate 
and speculate on the events of the day, as 
if they were the occurrences of chance, at 
least let those who fear the Lord interpose 
their confessions and prayers to save the 
nation. ‘If the presence of ten righteous 
men would have saved the cities of the 
plain, we may presume that the thousends 
of Christians in this land have the power, 
if they will employ it, to prevail with God. 
The prayers of the righteous avail much, 
and if God respected the humiliation of the 
heathen Ninevites so as to avert the threat- 
ened judgments from their city, surely he 
will not refuse the cry of bis people, when 
they acknowledge the justice of his indig- 
nation, and earnestly deprecate it. 


PRAYER FOR THE COUNTRY. 
N our last issue we recorded the estab- 
lishment of six meetings, in different 
places, for special prayer for our country. 
We now add some others, of which informa- 
tion has since been received: 

Boston.—Several hundred Christian wo- 
men have agreed among themselves, and 
recommend ‘to their sisters throughout 
the United States,” to observe Monday of 
every week as a day of especial prayer, as- 
sembling at ten o'clock, A. M., and three 
o’clock, P. M., each service to occupy two 
hours. Commenced September 8th. 

Burlington, New Jersey — A Union 
meeting daily, at noon. Commenced Sep- 
tember 22d. 

West Chester, Pennsylvania.—A Union 
meeting daily. Commenced about Septem- 
ber 15th. 

Would it not be well just now, for the 
encouragement of those who, all over the 
land, are praying for their country, if the 
establishment of meetings for this purpose 
were generally, as above, announccd? 
Some persons, indeed, object to the publie- 
ity given to prayer-mectings by newspaper 
notices. But even if it be true that too 
much is thus reported of the actual proceed- 
ings of associations for prayer, with the 
result, perhaps, of influencing some to talk 
as in the sight and fear of man rather than 
of God, is not the brief announcement here 
proposed a very different thing? One 
great object of all, ‘‘concert in prayer,” 
whether by State recommendation, or 
Church appointment, or general consent, is 
the warming and encouraging of Christian 
hearts by the assurance that they are not 
alone in their supplications. And may not 
the newspaper record of actual union in 
prayer effect a part at least of the good 
which pre-concert might, indeed, more hap- 
pily effect? Moreover, what evil can pos- 
sibly grow out of the simple intelligence 
that the Christians at a certain place or 
church have agreed to unite daily in prayer 
for the country? 


AUTHORITY of the PRESBYTERY. 


toy Canada Observer has an article on 

the «‘Power and Authority of the 
Presbytery in a Self-supporting Church,” 
which brings out a subject well worthy of 
consideration. Tha difficulties in the way 
of asserting the full power inherent in the 
Presbytery in churches where the ministry 
is wholly dependent on the churches, are 
very perceptible, and very great. These 
have been increased very much in our 
country by that indifference to authority 
which has become a special characteristic 
of the American people, and the evil fruits 
of which we are reaping to-day in fields of 
bloody battle. Disloyalty never would 
have grown to such fearful dimensions if 
we had not sown the seeds of it through 
many years, in which the youth of our 
land were encouraged to mock at the 
authority of all superiors, and to scout the 
feeling of reverence as one of the anti- 
quated follies of the past. The retribution 
which we are suffering is sore, but who 
shall say that it is not just? 

Of course, the contempt of authority 
which has been so manifest in the State, 
could not fail to be carried, in some degree, 
into the Church. It has been evinced in 
various forms and shapes, and has been 
quite sufficient, in particular cases, to em- 
barrass seriously the various courts of the 
Church in carrying into execution its dis- 
cipline, or enforcing properly its laws. 
Added to this is the fact, that in no coun- 
try in the world do the people so readily 
change their church, and that from slight 
causes, as in our land. Very slender rea- 
sons will carry individuals or families from 
one denomination to another, differing very 
widely in its faith and order. Loyalty to 
the church of our fathers, in which we 
have been nurtured, and in whose faith 


they died, has never been esteemed a 


praiseworthy thing; and migrations from 
one fold into another have come to be re- 
garded as little as a removal from one old 
dwelling to a new one adjoining. In 
these circumstances, it is plain that the 
enforcement of rigid discipline, and the ex- 
ercise of lawful authority, become matters 
of great difficulty, requiring the utmost 
wisdom and discretion in those who are 
charged with the administration of the laws 
of the Church. | 

It is sincerely to be hoped that when the 
nation shall have passed through the present 
severe discipline which, for many wise pur- 
poses, God is pleased to inflict upon it, 
there will be found as one of the fruits, an 
increased reverence for legitimate authority, 
both in Church aod State. Meanwhile, we 


think it would be wise for the Presbyteries 


to examine somewhat carefully into their 
own rights and privileges, and to study 
fully the authority vested in them by the 
Constitution of the Church. It is possible 
that one of the reasons why it is so difficult 
for them to exercise authority is, that they 
have allowed their prerogatives to suffer by 
lapse—by allowing them to rest unused, 
until churches and church members have 
become totally ignorant of their existence, 
and disposed to murmur at their use. We 
have heard it said that the part of the Pres- 
byterian machinery which is at present the 
most unworked, is the Presbytery. We do 
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not subscribe to this opinion, but we do be- 
lieve that there is a call for new vigour in 
the action of our Presbyteries, and for the 
resumption of something of that authority, 
which they possess by the Constitution of 
the Church, and which it would be often 
for the benefit of the Church, that they 
would prudently exercise. 


‘A SINGULAR DEFENCE. 


HE Northern Warder, a paper published 
io Dundee, Scotland, has been one of 
the most persistent defamers of our coun- 
try and its government, which it has been 
our lot to read. e- gave, iu a number of 
our paper ‘published last month, an extract 
from one of its editorials, and in so doing, 
we are charged by the Warder, in the latest 
number received, with having taken ‘a 
poor advantage,” and done ‘“‘a very shabby 
thing.”’” Our readers will perhaps remem- 
ber that the sentence we quoted from the 
Warder was as follows:—‘‘We do not 
despair of hearing, before the year is out, 
that Abraham Lincoln and George B. 
McClellan have had their heads struck off 
in front of the Capitol.” We added a few 
words expressive of our thankfuluess that 
we were separated by a wide ocean from 
the men who could write, print, and pub- 
lish such things. 
The Warder, surprised that its curses 
have “come home to roost” so soon, under- 


takes its own defence in a column of the. 


paper for September 9, to which it gives 
the curious title, ««A Blow from Philadel- 
phia.” It grants that the sentence was 
quoted by us ‘‘with an accuracy for which, 
we are sorry to say, the American press is 
not at present distinguished.” But while 
the words were accurately set down, it 
charges that the sense ‘was completely re- 
versed,” for the sentence we quoted was 
purely ‘ironical,’ and so clearly and trans- 
parently so, that it can relieve us from the 
charge of ‘‘stupidity” only by charging us 
with a ‘dishonest suppression of the mean- 
ing” of the sentence. We cannot refuse 
to accept the plea offered in defence, much 
as it surprises us, but, at the risk of ac- 
knowledging for ourselves the stupidity 
from which the Warder kindly relieves us, 
we must say that the irony is too fine for 
us. In its exceeding subtlety it entirely 
escaped our optics. May we not suggest 
to the writer, whose rhetoric is s0 obscure 
to the unlearned in the art, that he care- 
fully label his figures of speech, and warn 
us which of his sentences contain “irony,” 
and which are in downright earnest. — 

Our contemporary is pleased to further 
say that the “editors of the Presbyterian 
understand ironical speech.””’ We cannot 
deny that the irony of some writers is dis- 
cerned by us, and we are constrained to 
believe that when we fail to perceive it, it 
is not always due to our “stupidity.” In- 


deed, we think we have seen it in the article. 


upon which we are commenting, where 
even the writer was unconscious of using 
it. Like the famous character in Moliere’s 
play, who spoke prose all his life without 
knowing it, the editor of the Warder lapses 
into ‘ironical speech” when he does not 
suspect it. We quote the following sen- 
tence from his article as an illustration: 
‘In all her dealings with the petulant 
Power of the United States, and especially 
so since the war broke out, the policy of 
England has been characterized by a gen- 
erosity almost romantic.’ Now, we sub- 
mit to our readers whether a writer who 
speaks of the policy of England to any peo- 
ple, and especially to our nation, as charac- 
terized by a “generosity almost romantic,” 
is not using the keenest irony? If not, is 
not his credulity astounding? 


CAPTAIN SAUNDERS. 


E recently noticed the death of this 

young officer, who so gallantly fell 

in the defence of his country. The follow- 

ing just tribute to him we copy from the 
Philadelphia Press: 

‘Captain Cortland Saunders was a native 
of Virginia, and is well known as a son of 
Professor E. D. Saunders, of West Philadel- 
phia. His parents removed to Philadelphia 
when he was about twelve years of age. 
He was a young man of unusual talent and 
of high religious character. At an early 
age he evinced great aptitude for know- 
ledge, and read through the entire Greek 
Bible before he was twelve years of age. 
For some time before leaving his home, he 
had the entire charge of the celebrated 
Institute established by his father, and it 
is his father’s testimony that there was no 
branch of learning which he, after twenty 
years of study, was competent to teach, 
for which his son was not equally qualified. 
About eighteen months ago Captain Saun- 
ders introduced into the Institute a thor- 
ough system of military drill, and organized 
what are now well known as the Saunders 
Cadets. This was entirely his own idea. 
Ten of these cadets, thus instructed, are now 
holding positions in the army. The Insti- 
tion remains a monument to his memory. 
When the recent demand for additional 
troops came, Captain Saunders promptly 
entered into the now celebrated Corn Kx- 
change Regiment. He said he could not 
bear to remain a foreigner from his native 
State, and believiag firmly in the unity of 
this great republic, he left a luxurious 
home, surrounded by all that art and 
nature could render attractive, affectionate 
parents, keenly appreciative of the virtues 
of such an only son, and a young wife to 
whom he had but recently been united, to 
do battle for the cause of the Union. A 
fine classical scholar, his tastes did not for- 
sake him even in the turmoil and excite- 
ment of camp life. 

‘‘ From the banks of the Potomac, a few 
hours before his death, he wrote home: 
‘My great friend is Lieutenant Binney. He 
seems very much attached to me. He 
sleeps by me at night. We read Horace 
and Homer together.’ Alas! that such a 
life should have been so early lost. He fell 
a few hours after,.on that fatal bluff, with 
his friends and companions in arms. After 
acting with great bravery, he was shot 
through the head, and died immediately, 
leaving behind a reputation unsullied, and 
a character as an officer of which older men 
might well be proud. He was only twenty- 
one years of age.” 


Geelesiasticnl Arecord. 


Mr. W. Calvin Ferriday was ordained by 
the Presbytery of Carlisle at Harrisburg, Sep- 
tember 15. The Moderator, Rev. Mr. Hays, 
presided; Dr. Harper preached the sermon, 
from 1 Cor. ii. 2; and the Rev. Mr. Cattell, 
pasior of the church, gave the charge. Mr. 
Ferriday has been appvinted chaplain of the 
121st regiment of Pennsylvania volunteers. 

The address of the Rev. J. A. Patterson is 
changed from Luzerne, Warren county, New 
York, to Walker, Centre county, Pennsylvania. 

The Rev. P. B. Cook having accepted the 
chaplaincy of the Eighty-fifth regiment of In- 
diana volunteers, now encamped near Coving- 
ton, Kentucky, requests correspondents to 
address him accordingly. 

The Presbytery of Madison, at its late meet- 
ing, installed the Rev. G. D. Archibald pastor 
of the First Presbyterian church, Madison, 
Indiana. 

The Rev. Dr. Happersett has consented to 
labour as acting pastor of the Presbyterian 
church in Stockton, California, for six months. 

The Rev. W.C. Neely has been called to 
the churches of Ubricksville and New Phila- 


delphia, Obio. 


LETTER FROM NEW YORK. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 

Effect of the War upon Commerce—Debate 
upon the Question of Victory or Defeat at 
Antielam—Leaders Corrupt and Reckless, 
the Masses Sound—Political Struggle in New 
York State—God and Religion Excluded 
JSrom Politics—Fifth Anniversary of the 
Daily Prayer-meeting; Cogitations on that 
Sulject—FPatriotic Meetings— Beecher on the 
State of the Country— General Conference of 
Massachusetts — Horticuliural Exhibition— 
Navy Yard. 


New York, September 30, 1862. 

Messrs. Editors—In a former letter, I 
alluded to the singular and unexpected state 
of facts in the commercial condition of this 
great emporium, and of the Northern States 
generally. Further observation and exami- 
nation of commercial statistics confirm the 
fact that the war has not seriously affected 
the commerce of the North, as regards its 
amount. True, the channels of trade, and 
to a considerable extent the materiel of 
commerce have changed, but the exports 
and imports of New York are about as large 
as formerly, and in some things increased. 
Prices are higher, but nearly as much as 
ever is bought and sold—imported and ex- 
ported, as formerly. Of course, the person- 
nel of commerce has to some extent changed. 
The houses which were heavily engaged in 
the Southern trade are doing little; all have 
suffered heavy, and many of them ruinous 
losses, but this loss in the business activity 


is made up by increased operations in other 


branches, so that the war has not proved as 
yet so disastrous to the business interests of 
this metropolis as was apprehended. Sill, 
in many departments of industry its derang- 
ing and paralyzing influence is severely 
felt, and there are many out of employ- 
ment, and of course there will be much suf- 
fering. Upon the whole, however, the 
amazipg energy and elasticity of our people 
has so risen with the calamitous crisis, as 
to have forestalled and prevented many of 
the dreaded evils. 

The war is still the absorbing topic of 
conversation, reading, hope, fear, argument, 
prayer. It is as yeta disputed point in 
New York, at least between rival editors, 
whether General McClellan gained a victory 
or suffered a defeat at Antietam, one set of 
editors contending that it was no victory— 
that Lee accomplished all by the invasion of 
Maryland that he expected; and one editor 
has gone so far as to@y that he «would 
rather see the Confederate army north of 
the Susquehanna than south of the Poto- 
mac.” Qn the other hand, it is contended 
that it was a great and decisive victory, 
and that the commanding general and his 
gallant coadjutors have wrought wonders 
in reorganizing the debris of the army after 


| the reverses in Virginia, getting them into 


position, gathering the necessary subsist- 
ence and munitions, and encountering an 
army of superior numbers and flushed with 
recent victories, beating them back in a 
succession of hard-fought battles, and finally 
compelling him to abandon the invasion and 
recross the Potomac. That such a dispute 
exists—and I mention it asa part of the 
current news of the day—is itself deplora- 
ble. It proves that the spirit of party is 
overbearing the spirit of patriotism, and 
that instead of having a single eye to the 
success of the cause and the suppression of 
the rebellion, partizans are looking to ulte- 
rior results, and are not willing that the 
rebellion shall be quelled at all, and the 
Union preserved, unless it is accomplished 
in their own way, and by the agency of 
their own favourites. But whilst this is 


| the case with the few noisy partizans who 


would be leaders, the heavy masses of the 
people are disgusted with these disputes, 
and are of one accord in their wish and 
determination to prosecute the war with 
vigour, and hasten the restoration of the 
Union. There is to bea struggle in this 
State, during the ensuing six weeks, over 
the question, Who shall be Governor? 
The Republicans at their Convention, held 
last week at Syracuse, placed in nomination 
General Wadsworth, now Provost Marshal 
of Washington City. The Democrats have 
nominated the Hon. Horatio Seymour. 
Both are men of ability, both of unques- 
tioned loyalty and patriotism, both in 
favour of a vigorous prosecution of the 
war for the suppression of the rebellion; 
but they differ, as their speeches on the 
occasion of accepting the nominations 
indicate, in regard to the best method of 
accomplishing the restoration of the Union, 
each advocating the views held by their 
respective parties. Seymour is understood 
to insist upon strict adherence to the Con- 
stitution as the basis of restoration; Wads- 
worth to hold that to be impracticable, and 
that the exigencies produced by the rebel- 
lion will force upon us some modifications 
of that instrument—at least, practically. 
It is impossible to foresee the issues of the 
contest; but it promises to be a warm one. 
If, in these political controversies, men 
would, on both and on all sides, ask counsel 
of God, their rancour would be abated, and 
the results would be more beneficent. But 


| it has hitherto been too universally the cus- 


tom for Americans to consult prejudice, 
passion, party, and the lust of place, instead 
of principle, piety, and patriotism. In this 
we have been worse than the heathen. 
They were in the habit of consulting their 
oracles, in regard to all important under- 
takings. If war was to be waged, or peace 
made—if voyages or journeys were to be 
commenced—if cities were to be founded— 
if alliances were to be formed—if any seri- 
ous private or public exigency arose, the 
gods were consulted. | 

But we, a Christian nation, to whom 
‘shave been committed the oracles of the 
the living God’’—a people making high 
pretensions to the elevated morality of a 
pure religion, have practically ignored God, 
and excluded religion from the most im- 
portant and far-reaching functions of our 
social life. «+ Religion has nothing to do 
with politics,” has almost become a revived 
maxim. If it mean that religious organiza- 
tions should not be brought to bear upon 
politics, so as to array the sects in a clan 
vote at elections, we agree to it most cor- 
dially; but if it mean that a man’s vote is 
not to be controlled by a religious sense of 
duty—that he ought not to permit his 
conscience to accompany him to the polls— 
that whether he eats, or drinks, or votes, he 
is not bound to do all for the glory of God 
—that in regard to every question of suf- 
frage he ought not to say, “ Lord, what wilt 
thou have me to do?”—if it mean that a 
man ought not to pray for Divine direction 
in the selection of ‘‘God’s ministers,” to 
attend to affairs of government, it is a gross 
and Atheistic error. If, in the matters of 
eating and drinking—matters which merely 
affect our own bodily comfort, we are to 
‘do all for the glory of God,” much more 
in the matter of suffrage, which affects 
the welfare of millions beside ourselves. 
If there is any act performed by men on 
earth, in which they ought to be controlled 
by the most solemn sense of religious obli- 
gation, it is that act by which the citizen 
becomes the agent of God, in appointing 
‘ministers of God for good’ government. 
Yet, how rarely do men ask God’s guidance 
in voting! How unwilling are they to 
listen to the voice of his word about this 


matter! By this irreligious use of suffrage, 
God and divine principle have been ignored 
—aye, excluded from our social and political 
life! Is ita wonder that trouble is upon 
us? 

The Fifth Anniversary of the Daily 
Prayer-meeting was celebrated last week 
at the Reformed Dutch Church, corner of 
Falton and Williams streets, by appro- 
priate religious exercises, consisting of 
prayer, praise, and addresses. Dr. Ver- 
milye, one of the pastors of the Collegiate 
Church, presided, and a number of the 
brethren of different denominations took 
part, Dr. Krebs, of Rutgers street, closing 
the exercises. The occasion was one of 
great interest, and all present seemed to 
enjoy it. This meeting has been a most 
blessed instrumentality of good. It has 
survived the religious excitement in which 
it originated, and has continued, with 
unabated interest and undiminished num- 
bers, from year to year, until its fifth anni- 
versary has been passed. How far reach- 
ing its influence upon the present genera- 
tion, and how far down the future of the 
Church its blessed fruits may be propa- 
gated, the Judgment season only can dis- 
close; but the facts in its history, and facts 
weekly and daily occurring, make it pal- 
pable beyond scepticism that God’s pres- 
ence has been with it in a remarkable 
measure, and with a permanence which our 
feeble and faltering faith considers extraor- 
dinary. Yet why should it be considered 
extraordinary? Was not the promise that 
the Spirit should abide with God’s people 
given by the Master? Is it not the 
normal state of things in the Church, that 
perpetuity of his presence and of blessing 
shall be enjoyed? And ought not such 
prayer-places (places where prayer is wont 
to be made) to be more common—universal 
throughout the churches? And is there 
not a little danger that good people have 
been led to concentrate upon this one 
favoured spot that interest and expectancy 
that ought to gather around every place 
where two or three have gathered together 
in the name of Jesus? And is there no 
tendency, indicated even by the recent 
anniversary, to inaugurate one peculiarly 
holy and favoured shrine, to which, before 
we are aware, the eyes and expectations of 
devotees shall turn, to the neglect of the 
ordinary places and means of grace’ Is 
there no danger that thus we may un- 
wittingly limit the Holy One of Israel? 

Since the return of people to town, and 
the larger influx of business people from 
abroad, this meeting has become more 
thronged. Long may it be crowded, and 
long may the Master’s presence be mani- 
fested in the midst of it. 

Numerous meetings still are held, with a 
view to foster the spirit of patriotism, and 
fill up the regiments. Last night a large 
one was held in Mr. H. W. Beecher’s 


church, in behalf of the Brooklyn 14th 


Regiment; and also one in behalf of the 
same regiment in the Washington Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church. I learn that 
eloquent speeches were made, and a good 
many recruits obtained. 

It is said that Mr. Beecher came out, on 
Sabbath evening last, in a discourse on 
public affairs, that outdid his former self. 
If the notices of it in the dailies are correct, 
it was exceedingly radical in its politics, 
and any thing but reverent in its God-ward 
allusions. It is represented that he de- 
clared that «‘God was now out as a tax- 
gatherer, and that he was having a good 
time, and was likely to gather back all that 
the country had ever made out of slavery.’ 
This sentiment, and other passages of the 
discourse were greeted with rounds of ap- 
plause. I give merely the on dit; I do not 
speak of my own knowledge; but if it be 
so, that such blasphemously familiar use of 
the name of the Divine Being was made, 
and applauded, it is proof that our national 
chastisements are not undeserved. 

The Boston Itecorder contains the pro- 
ceedings of the General Conference of Mas- 
sachusetts. The meeting seems to have 
been one of unusual interest. Amongst 
other topics discussed, was that of Sabbath- 
schools, and incidentally the Shorter Cate- 
chism. One member expressed doubts of 
the propriety of teaching it to children, 
which elicited a very general expression of 
decidedly favourable opinion. One said the 
Catechism, next to the Bible, had made 
New England what she is. Others stated 
that, historically, the apostacy, from sound 
doctrine, had been co-eval and commensu- 
rate with the disuse of that excellent form- 
ulary. Revivals were reported from several 
of the churches; spirited resolutions were 
adopted in support of the national govern- 
ment, and various other items of business 
done. 

The Brooklyn Horticultural Exhibition 
was a brilliant and successful affair—whe- 
ther we consider the exhibition of floral and 
fruital beauty, the display of “fair women 
and brave men,” or the proceeds for the 
benefit of the Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund. 

Oo Wednesday last the Seventy-ninth 
session of the Diocesan Convention of ‘the 
Protestant Episcopal Church began in St. 
John’s church, Varick street. The opening 
services were impressive, and consisted of 
the usual portions of the liturgy, the Lord’s 
Supper, and a sermon by Dr. Buel. Bishop 
Potter being absent, the oldest presbyter, 
Dr. MacVickar, was called (according to 
the Canon,) to preside. The Convention 
has been occupied in routine business, and 
in discussing a proposition to divide the 
diocese. 

Much activity now prevails in the Navy 
Yard at this port. There are about four 
thousand hands employed, and there are 
several war vessels in progress. One side- 
wheel steamer has just been laid down on 
ways out io the open yard, all the ship- 
houses being also occupied. The ordnance 
department is also very active; and vast 
quantities of shot, shell, and the other im- 
plements of death are being made ready for 
their terrible uses. It is mournfully inter- 
esting to watch the various processes of 
preparing a ‘‘shell”—casting, balancing, 
turning, boring, inserting the brazen 
sheathe in which the fuse is to be placed, 
and at last filling it with the awful explo- 
sive ageat. Thus do men suborn nature, 
science, and art in the work of destruction, 
and yet still there are some who assert, 
with all these proofs of depravity, guilt, 
and woe around them, that man is not de- 
praved, and the world needs no redemption. 

NESHANOCK. 


For the Presbyterian. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


Messrs. Editors—I have just received 
through the post-office the following letter, 
from ‘¢a member of the Synod of Philadel- 
phia,” without date, or name of the writer. 
I send it to the Presbyterian for the two- 
fold purpose of informing the unknown 
donor that his generous gift has been re- 
ceived, and of letting others in like circum- 
stances have the influence of his example. 


J.H. J. 


«“ Dear Sir—You will fiad enclosed five 
dollars, for the Fund for Disabled Ministers. 
It is a marriage fee. It cost me but little 
to get it, and may afford some comfort to a 
worthy brother, aged and infirm. 

A Member or Synop oF PHILaDELPala.” 


LETTER FROM PITTSBURG. 


(CORRESPONDENCE OF THR PRESBYTERIAN.) 


Pirrsnvro, Pa., Sept. 29, 1862. 

Messrs. Editors—The Synod of Alle- 
gheny met last Thursday evening, at New 
Brighton, Pennsylvania, and was opened 
with an able and appropriate sermon by 
the Rev. Robert Walker, of Plaingrove, 
Lawrence county, Pennsylvania. The 
Rev. L. R. McAboy, DD., was elected 
Moderator by an unanimous vote. On the 
following evening, the Rev. Robert Tay- 
lor, lately of ‘Warren, Pennsylvania, but 
who has just accepted a call to the Second 
Presbyterian Church of Germantown, Penn- 
sylvania, delivered one of his brilliant 
and characteristic discourses. The ses- 
sions were delightful and harmonious, and 
closed at noon on Saturday. The most 
important-action taken by the Synod was a 
letter to the President of the United 
States, conveying assurances of sympathy, 
of the most devoted loyalty, and asking 
him, if consistent with his views of pro- 
priety in the circumstances in which our 
country is placed, to appoint the first 
Thursday of November next as a day of 
humiliation and prayer. The Synods of 
the United Presbyterian Church, and the 
other Synods of our own Church, were 
requested to unite in the request. The 
invitation was confined to these, from the 
fact that the meetings of other ecclesias- 
tical bodies have been already held, so that 
it is impossible for them to co-operate. 
The public voice, as well as the heart of 
the Church, has been calling for such a 
day for some time, and but little doubt can 
be entertained concerning the result of this 
petition. It is certainly high time for us 
to call upon our God as a nation, to hum- 
ble ourselves before him, to confess our 
sins, and to seek his favour, with an ear- 
nestness such as we have never yet mani- 
fested. 

Pittsburg and all Western Pennsylvania 
is beginning to be clothed with the gar- 
ments of mourning. From no other region 
of country have the young men gone forth 
with greater alacrity, or in greater num- 
bers, in proportion to the whole popula- 
tion. And their blood has been freely 
shed in the Peninsular campaign, at Bull 
Run, avd Antietam. But the fire of 
patriotism burns as fervently as ever, and 
whatever sacrifices may be necessary in the 
future will be freely made, that rebellion 
may be suppressed, and our country saved. 

The Western Theological Seminary has 
opened with highly encouraging prospects, 
notwithstanding the resignation of one of 
the Professors. A report has been cir- 
culated that nearly all the students signed 
a petition to the Directors against accept- 
ing the resignation of Dr. Plumer. This 
is a great exaggeration; the petition was 
signed by a comparatively small number. 
The duties of the vacant Professorship have 
been divided among the remaining four 
Professors, and will be ably and fully per- 
formed; and if necessary, temporary, but 
suitable assistance will be secured. This 
Institution, by its usefulness in the past, 
its present capacities, and its future pros- 
pects, is entitled to a continuance of the 
patronage and prayers of the Church, more 
largely bestowed than formerly. 

QUISQUE. 


LETTER FROM ITALY. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


Turin, September 2d, 1862, 

Messrs. Editors—It is still difficult for me 
to begin my literary correspondence, as I 
have too many things to say to you. And 
to commence with that which touches us 
most nearly, I will say that our preachers 
who have gone to the Universal Exposition 
at London have quite satisfied those inter- 
ested in them, and in their turn have been 
themselves content. Something might be 
said in respect to the number of hearers, 
which was not always so large as could 
have been desired, and sometimes not suffi- 
ciently large to justify their holding a ser- 
vice. M. Meille, M. Mazarella, and M. 
Coulinfils have preached sometimes to small 
audiences. But the person who has made 
most noise, in London has been Padre Ga- 
vazzi, who preached in special meetings, 
prepared in advance expressly for him. It 
is said that for some time past a change 


has been visible in him, that he has con- 


formed himself more to the Christian spirit, 
and that his preaching has become quite 
evangelical. One of our Waldensian evan- 
gelists, who saw and heard him when pass- 
ing through Milan, writes to the Buona 
Novello, that Gavazzi ‘‘was not only power- 
ful and eloquent in speech, but that he was 
not wanting in fervour and unction, and 
that he had every quality which constitutes 
a great orator.’ This is not the opinion 
of those who have heard him lately at Lon- 
don, and whose testimony has great weight. 
To furnish you with proof of this, here is 
the method in which he developes the fol- 
lowing passage from the gospels—«He is 
not here, for he is risen’’—( Matt. xxviii.) 
‘‘The thing which is raised again is the 
Christian Church, which, since the first 
centuries, and through all ages, has been 
persecuted by the enemies of the truth, 
imprisoned, placed in a tomb; but which, 
in spite of all their efforts, is always raised 
again. These enemies, especially for Italy, 
have been the Popes, who have conducted 
the Church to a sepulchre, and who now 
wish to keep her there’’—(and here follows 
a long and eloquent denunciation of the 
Popes in general, and of Pope Pius IX. in 
particular.) ‘But in all epochs the angel 
of the Lord has always been able to say of the 
Church, ‘She is not here, for she is risen.’ 
And now, have you not seen—have you 
not heard the angel of Italy, whose sword 
illumined the fields of battle at Palestro 
and San Martino? It is the voice of the 
Roi galant-homme which has cried, and at 
this cry Italy has awaked, and the Church 
will arise.” Now, I demand of every in- 
telligent person, if this can be called, in 


‘the true sense of the word, evangelical 


preaching, without taking into the account 
the superficiality of the ideas. The orator 
adds a tone of voice so unimpressive, and 
gestures so awkward and extravagant, that 
it is difficult to restrain laughter when see- 
ing him. Some auditors applauded, but 
others went out laughing, and these were 
Italians. Altogether, the mission to the 
Exposition was not very profitable to the 
Italian branch. The speakers who might 
have done good have been followed but a 
little, and he who through his fame at- 
tracted the most people, has done nothing 
but stun their ears by his vain declama- 
tions. 

Let us pass to the Waldensian Mission 
in Italy. It seems that it must pause for 
a season, in consequence of political com- 
plications at home and abroad. Your 
American war itself injures, by reaction, 
our work in Italy, inasmuch as pecuniary 
resources in Kagland have received a vio- 
lent blow; and as all the funds for the 
Mission were collected in England and 
Scotland, and these collections were small, 
the Mission is obliged to retrench its ex- 
penses. The proof of this is that Dr. 
Revel, President of the Committee of 
Evangelization, has returned from Eng- 
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land recently, with but a small amount of 

funds, and I know one young evangelist 

who they were not able to employ for want 

of money, although an important post was 

vacant, (the post of Pinerolo) In addi- 

tion, the Committee abandoned the project ; 
urged by the Rev. Dr Stewart, of Leghorn, 
to send an evangelist to Naples, and recalled 
its evangelist at Palermo, Mr. Appia, to 
place him at Florence, where the work in- 
creases. Another cause of these measures, 
and of the arrest of missionary work, is the 
political crisis in Italy. 

This leads me, naturally, to speak of late 
events. The month of August has been 
an unfortunate season for Italy. Gari- 
baldi, yielding to his resentment against 
the Minister Ratazzi, to the evil counsels of 
the Mazzinian party, aod to his own ardent 
love of liberty, went to Sivily about the 
middle of July, after having sworn in his 
heart to die under the walls of Rome, or 
give to Italy its capital. At the beginning 
of August, he commenced his operations by 
assembling about two thousand volunteers 
at the centre of the Island. About the 
middle of the mouth he marched upon 
Catania, which he entered, having foiled 
the manoeuvres of the royal troops; then, 
seizing two ships, he passed into Calabria, 
and advanced upon Reggio. Finding it pro- 
“tected, he fell back upop the mountains, to- 
wards Aspromente, where,.cut off by Colonel 
Pallavicino, he was taken prisoner, after re- 
ceiving two wounds, together with his son . 
Melnotte, and many of his forces. These 
are the facts—now let us look at the conse- 
quences. 

Italy has seen civil war lighted in her 
bosom, ready to devour every thing, but 
Italy has given proof of great good sense, 
and of prudence, for she has condemned the 
foolish expedition of Garibaldi—of the man 
whom she has so much admired, and still so 
much loves. 

The Mazzinian party, author of this 
movement, has seen in the attitude of this 
nation, gathered around the person of the 
King, the proof of the folly of its at 
tempts, aud the condemnation of its Utopian 
schemes. 

The clerical party, which began to dance 
for joy, in seeing Italian unity so menaced, : 
and which hoped that it could angle in 
this sea of trouble, has been completely 
disappointed, and is more downcast than 
ever. 

The government, for a moment accused 
of feebleness, because it did not use more 
energy, has regained the entire confidence 
of the country, which is satisfied with ite 
firm and prudent conduct. : 

The Italian funds, which fell from 72 60, 
to 69 and 67, during the month of August, 
have risen to 72.70 since the capture of 
Garibaldi, and Italian credit will gain in 
every way, in consequence of the confidence 
thus inspired in it throughout all Europe. _ 

Lastly, Europe in general, and France in 
particular, should be.convinced henceforth 
that the only way to prevent dangers in the J 
future, is to give Rome to Italy, and that 
Italy merits, by its prudence, its patience, 
and by the guarantees of its power, that its 
legitimate wish should be realized. 

If, in the meantime, Napoleon is not so 
wise as to change his policy quickly, and if 
our government is so weak as to yield to new 
delays, it is much to be feared that the just 
impatience of the Italian people will break 
the bonds thus imposed upon them by a 
general revolution; but then, I assure you, 
all Italy will act as one man, and no one can 
say what will come upon Europe, for there 
will be a general conflagration. Therefore, 
I regard as wise the counsel of the Lon- 
don Times, which says:—“The time ig 
come for Italy to show of what stuff it is 


made. To this time it has profited largely 
by aid from without. She must now rely 
upon herself, and upon herself alone, for 
her own safety, and show that Europe is 
not deceived in supposing her ripe for self- 
government.” In a more recent article, 
the TZimes rejoices in the success of our 
governmefit, and says that its conduct hag 
removed every suspicion of its connivance 
with Garibaldi, has proved to Europe that 
it is capable of repressing interior disorders, 
and that it has the right to demand of the 
Emperor Napoleon that he should withdraw - a 
his troops from Rome. The French liberal 
papers speak in the same way, and our gov- 
ernment, in an early circular to the courts 
of Europe, will state the question in the 
plainest terms. 

Around us every thing seems to grow 
calm, at least for the present. Montenegro 
is crushed by the Turks, who occupy Cet- 
tigne. The affairs of Servia are in the 
hands of a European Conference. Hungary 
and Poland suffer in silence, and General 
Klapka, in a®letter, which has excited the 
political world, has distinctly disapproved 
of the conduct of Garibaldi. He appeals to 
Hungary not to rise until the moment comes 
when she knows that she will be seconded 
by the whole nation of Italy, guided by the 
voice of her king. In regard to Mexico, 
the great operations will not commence 
sooner than the month of October, when 
the heat shall have subsided; perhaps then 
the Mexican question will be settled with- 
out a contest, for the intestine divisions 
which divide Mexico have already nearly 
exhausted it. The aim of France will not 


be attained except by the realization of its 
projects of establishment in this country. 
But the question which, with that of 
Italy, most occupies the public mind, is 
the contest in your country. The rumour 
gains credit that the recognition of the 
States of the South by France, Russia, and 
England is imminent, and the French press 
begins to say ‘that it isan end of which 
the States of the North cannot complain, 
for they have so determined it. Since sla- 
very is the true cause of the war, the States 
of the North ought to begin by proclaiming 
the freedom of the slaves: they have failed 
in courage and sincerity. They have lost 
by this much sympathy, and have deprived 
themselves of a decisive element of success. 
I confess to you that the length of this war, 
and the prospect of seeing it endure still 
longer, has wearied the minds of men in 
Europe, and injured many interests, but I - 
am far from partaking of the zeal of the 
absolute abolitionists, or of their persuasion : 
that emancipation would be so largely use- 
ful to the cause of the North. However, - 
in view of the danger of seeing the South 
recognized by Europe, I do not believe that 
you ought to recoil from the last extreme, 
whatever the consequences might be. A 
revolution might save you. It would be 
terrible, but it would be short; and you 
would succeed. You would conciliate by - 
this means the sympathy of England, and F 
this would suffice to prevent the coalition. 
I understand, indeed, that England has not 
inspired you with much confidence in re- 
gard to this affair, although I think it quite 
wonderful that in this crisis, swaying be- 
tween her love for abolition and her love 
for ‘King Cotton,’’ she has not already 
yielded, and sacrificed her principles to her 
interests. But this is still a good reason 
for profiting by her sympathies for abolition, 
and attaching her to your cause by a deci- 
sive emancipation. In Italy, as in France, 
there is great outcry against England in the 
matter of Garibaldi, because he has not 
found sympathy, vessels, and money in 


England, which has furnished a new occa- 
sion for the Latin press to cry out, ‘la 
perfide Albion” —“la Carthage des temps 
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‘gnodernes.’ But I am convinced that if 


" Bogland lias dipped in any way into this 


affair, it has been through pure opposition 
.t0 French influence, and to hasten the solu- 
‘tion of the Roman question, and that on 
the day when Italy, constituted with Rome 
for her capital, will be proven sufficient to 
herself, we will have no warmer friend than 
Jobo Ball. | 

Bat, beyond all these considerations, it 
is a fact which must sadden all the friends 
‘of the truth, that this universal excitement 
is s0 very injurious to the progress of the 
gospel throughout the world. The details 
which I bave given you, concerning the 
work in Italy, are in regard to our 
country; and I e that the same hin- 
drances will be met every where at present. 
The lucsinous point which shines in 
the dark horizon is the awakening occasion- 
ed in French Switzerland by the preaching 
of Mr. Radcliffe. At his arrival at Geneva, 
from Paris, the people of Geneva, distrust- 
fal of men of his class, received him with 
coldness, but by degrees the simpliciiy and 
‘power of his preaching caused their pre- 
judices to disappear, and soon the places 
became too small to contain the crowds of 
hearers. This popular evangelist has in- 
augurated a new method, or rather has a 
method peculiar to himself, of interesting 
his auditory. In the very middle of his 
discourse he pauses, and gives out a psalm 
or s hymn in agreement with his subject, 
and then takes up the thread of his dis- 
course, without losing the point, or failing 
in the practical application. At other 
times, to imprint a hymn on the memory 
of his hearers, he repeats it five, six, and 
even ten times. His meetings in open air 
are attended by many thousand persons, 
which is very remarkable in a country 
French in language and manners; and the 
effect of his preaching has been the conver- 
sion of some young people of both sexes. 
It is comforting to be able to state such 
facts in such, critical times as those we are 
pow passing through. I close by saying 
that if Rome is speedily ceded to the 
Italians, this event will produce a most 
happy religious revolution in our country, 
and, in particular, will give to the work of 
evangelization a spring and a progressive 
step which has signalized epochs of annex- 
ation. Without this Italy dies. The cry 
of Garibaldi is at the bottom of all hearts— 
«¢ Rome or death!” O. C. 


For the Presbyterian. 
National Humiliation and Prayer. 


our Presbyteries and Synods are just at 
hand. Doubtless, before some of these 
judicatories the state of the country will 
come up, in one form and another, for con- 
sideration. Already, by many of them, at 
former meetings, resolutions have been 
passed, approving of the action of the 
Government, and calling upon the people 
to sustain the endeavour to crush rebel- 
lion. Certainly, enough has been done in 
this and other ways, to prove that the 
Presbyterian Church at the North is truly 
Joyal. and patriotic—truly devoted to the 
Union. 

But is there not another daty to our 
country, which now deserves the general 
and united attention of the Church? Ought 
not our judicatories, with all other ecclesi- 
astical assemblies and conventions, to set 
about devising means for bringing the 
Church, and the people at large, to that 
self-humiliation, repentance, and earnest 


prayer, which are the very conditions of 


divine mercy? We have abundantly tes- 


tified allegiance to our Government, and 
‘devotion to our country; but have we re- 


turned from our backslidings, and brought 
to God the sacrifice of broken and contrite 
hearts? Have we urgently enough en- 
treated our rulers, who alone act for the 
nation as a nation, to call upon the whole 
people to fast and pray, to repent, and cry 
mightily unto the Lord? | 

Whatever difference of opinion there 
may have been about other measures, surely 
there could be none about an effort to se- 


cure national humiliation and Se 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE CHRISTIAN COMMISSION. 


The Christian Commission beg leave to 
acknowledge the following additional stores, 
received to September 20th inclusive: 


Philadelphia, Pa.—2 boxes from Miss Har- 
vey for Mrs. Rest, Chesapeake hospital, Va.; 
1 box from 6. S. P.; 1 bundle lint from Mrs. 
John Hills; a lot of handkerchiefs, lint, mas- 
lin, &c., from Dr. Swaim; 1 box for Rev. R. 
J. Parvin; a lot of linen, lint, slings, and 
bandages, from Mary J. Whaley; 1 barrel of 
lint, 1 barrel of bandages, and 3 boxes of 
‘bandages, &c., from the Cooper Shop Refresh- 
ment Saloon; 5 barrels of lint from the Union 
Refreshment Saloon; 1 box of lint from Miss 
‘Fannie Pollock; a lot of lint, shirts, stockings, 
drawers, &c., from Mrs. Fisher; 1 box of lint 
from Mrs. Johnston; 1 box of lint from Mrs. 
Naudan. 

Easton, Pa.—4 barrels and 2 boxes of stores 
from the Ladies’ Aid Society of First Presby- 


church. 
-@Waltsburg, Indiana county, Pa.—1l box of 
stores from Ladies. 
Etna Iron Works, Pa.—1 box of stores. 
Washingtonville, Montour county, Pa.—2 
barrels and 2 boxes from Ladies’ Aid Society. 
Delaware county, North, Pa.—3 bundles of 
lint and bandages from Ladies’ Union Aid. 
Hightstown, N. J.—2 boxes from Ladies’ 


id. 
Batstow, N. J.—1 box from the Ladies. 
Moorestown, N. J.—1 small box from Miss 

Emma N. Janvier. 

Buffalo, Perry county, Pa.—l box from 
Ladies’ Aid. 

Boalsburg, Centre county, Pa.—1l box and 
1 barrel from Harris Township Soldiers’ Aid. 

Huston Township, Blair county, Pa.—2l 

xes; 1 box. 

Riegelsville, Bucks county, Pa.—1 box from 
Riegelsville and Durham Ladies’ Aid. 

East Allen, Pa.—2 boxes per Miss Sallie 
Homes. 

Waynesburg, Pa.—l barrel onions and 1 
box from Soldiers’ Aid, Presbyterian Church. 

Cochranville, Chester county, Pa.—1 box 
from Soldiers’ Aid. 

Boston, Mass.—2 barrels from ladies per 
Army Committee Young Men’s Christian 
Association. 

Thompsontown, Pa.—1 box lint from ladies. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Lot lint and jelly from 
Mrs. Price, Arch street; 6 boxes and a lot of 
fans from M. E. Church, Twelfth and Ogden 
streets. 

New Germantown, Perry county, Pa.—l 
box from Mrs. Mary Jane — 

Radnor, Delaware county, Pa.—1 barrel of 
dried toast from Mary A. Martin and Mary 
E. Chamberlin. 

Van Wert, near Thompsontown, Juniata 
county, Pa.—l1l box from ladies. 

Blair county, Pa.—1 box from Bob’s Creek 
Relief Society; 5 boxes and 2 barrels from 
Ladies’ Aid of Newry and Vicinity. 
~ Robesonia Furnace P. O., Berks county, 
Pa.—1 box from Amanda Ferguson. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—9 barrels and 1 box from 
Army and Navy Committee Young Men’s 
Christian Association. ji 

Holmesburg, Pa.—1 large lot of lint. “~~ 

Camden, N. J.—Lot linen handkerchiefs 
and lint from Miss Evans. 

Cedarville, N. J.—1 box from ——. 


The delegates of the Commission who 
have returned from the field report that 
there is no further need of lint. Shirts 
and Drawers, and under-clothing gener- 
ally, are now very urgently needed. 
~ Direct all stores to 

Greorce H. Srvart, 
Chairman Christian Commission, 


No. 13 Bank street, Poiladelphia. 


Messrs. Editors—The fall meetings of | 


For the Presbyterian. 


SYNOD OF IOWA. 


The Synod of Iowa held its annual sessions 
in Davenport, beginning on Thursday, Sep- 
tember llth. lt was opened with a sermon 
by the Rev. E. L. Belden, of Muscatine, Mod- 
erator. The Rev. J. L. Wilson, of Scotch 
Grove, was chosen Moderator, and the Rev. 
Robert Carothers, of Tipton, Temporary Clerk. 
The attendance was not large, especially that 
of ruling elders. : 

The free conversation on the state of reli- 
gion in our bounds revealed a lamentable de- 
gree of apathy, and a general want of religious 
fervour in our churches, our national judg- 
ments failing to turn our people’s hearts unto 
God, as they should, but exercising rather a 
contrary effect. 

The principal discussion arose upon an over- 
ture making inquiry to meet a tical case, 
how a member excommunicated by one session 
might be received again by another session, 
the sessions belonging to different Presbyteries. 
It was contended, on the one hand, that the 
persons might be received in the same manner 
as any other person from the world, merely 
by @ stricter examination and profession of 
penitence. But Synod decided that jurisdic- 
tion in this case reste in the session which 
exercised the discipline, with the consent of 
its Presbytery, and that the member must be 
restored according to the Directory for Wor- 
ship, by the session by which he was excom- 
municated; or, if the member had removed 
to so great a distance as to render this method 
impracticable, then the session which excom- 
municated might, with the-consent of its Pres- 
bytery, transfer its right of jurisdiction in the 
case to the session by whom the person desired 
to be received, which session must then pro- 
ceed to restore him according to the forms of 
the Book. This is a case unprovided for by 
our Discipline, but was decided according to 
general principles involved in other cases pro- 
vided for. 

Dr. H. I. Coe addressed Synod in behalf of 
the Boards and Systematic Beneficence, and 
Dr. C. O. Waters in behalf of the army work 
of the Board of Publication, eliciting much 
interest. The following resolution was adopt- 


ed: 

Resolved, That the churches of our Synod 
are hereby earnestly urged to make special 
contributions to our Board of Publication, in 
behalf of its work among the soldiers aud 
sailors. 

The annual report of Bowen Collegiate In- 
stitute, under the care of Synod, shows a 
flourishing year, the number of students, how- 
ever, being greatly diminished by the war. 

Committee, appointed for the purpose, 
reported resolutions sustaining the govern- 
ment, and calling upon our people to confess 
their sins, and in humility and true repentance 
seek the return of God’s favour and blessing, 
which report was unanimously adopted. The 
sessions of Synod were most harmonious, and 
the religious services, including those of the 
Sabbath, interesting and profitable. : 

Synod adjourned, to meet in Iowa City on 
the second og of September, 1863. 

A. A, E. Tayor, Stated Clerk. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 


ADDRESS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
COMMISSION. 


The Christian Commission was called into 
existence by the voice of God for the war. 

The new aspects of our great national 
struggle, with the vast enlargement of forces 
employed, demand of us enlargement of plans, 
andl a more perfect system for effecting the 
great purposes of our organization. We 
accept the increased and increasing responsi- 
bilities, as we accepted the work at the first— 
as from God; and would meet them as God 
may give us wisdom and means, with all our 
hearts. Duty to our soldiers and sailors, to 
our country and our God, demands of usa 
few earnest words to the public. 

The President, the Secretaries of War and 
of the Navy, and the General in command of 
our armies, gave us their letters of hearty 
commendation at the first; the Surgeon- 
General and the Medical Directors of both 
the Army of the Potomac and the Army of 
Virginia have given us every facility and 
encouragement; the government is now aid- 
ing us peculiarly in reaching the camps of 
the army with stores and publications for 


. distribution; whilst both our delegates, and 


the stores and publications they distribute, 
are every where received, amongst the wound- 
ed on the battle-fields and in hospitals, and 
by our soldiers in the army, with every 
demonstration of gladness and gratitude; and 
in the camps, officers cheerfully call out their 
men, regiment by regiment, to hear addresses 
from our delegates. 

A vast army is all open to us. Thousands 
in the hospital appeal to us for publications, 
for libraries and for delegates to aid such 
chaplains as have more than they can attend 
to under their charge, and for delegates to 
supply the place of chaplains, where none 
have been appointed by the government. | 

More than a million of men, called into the 
service of the country, on land and on sea, 
await Christian influences and benefactions at 
our hands. And every battle-field affurds for 


us, and demands of us, especial help to care 


for the wounded, and to counsel the dying. 

Railroad, express, and telegraph compznies 
afford us special facilities of transportation 
and transmission for our men and stores and 
messages to every point; and our delegates 
are all volunteers, giving their services freely 
for the love they bear to the soldiers and 
sailors, the country and God. And our Young 
Men’s Christian Associations afford us, with- 
out charge, every facility in their several 
localities away from the seat of war for re- 
ceiving and forwarding stores, or when near, 
for aiding in their distribution. 

Thus one of the grandest special works 
ever opened to Christian patriots, presents 
itself to us, whilst an agency to do this great 
work has been specially provided, which is 
far-reaching, and full of life and energy, and 
the most’ economical ever known since the 
days of the apostles. Volunteer delegates 
have all along offered their services in greater 
numbers than we could commission, and the 
public have generously responded to every 
appeal for money and stores. We, there- 
fore, make this address, as well to thank the 
friends of our cause for their great gener- 
osity, as to spread before them our enlarged 
plans and systematic arrangements for car- 
rying forward the grand work before us; and 
we do this in the full confidence that neither 
men, money, publications, nor stores, will be 
withheld, but freely and abundantly offered in 
the enlarged measures required. 

We, as a Christian Commission, are an 
alliance of men of many churches, chosen by 
a Convention of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations of many cities and States. All 
denominational differences are sunk out of 
mind in the one predominent desire to give 
true religion, together with every temporal 
benefit in our power, to the brave men of our 
army and nayv. And God has moved the 
hearts of his children so deeply, that already 
the number of boxes and barrels of publica- 
tions and stores received, has reached eight 
hundred and twenty-six, and the number of 
delegates commissioned over one hundred. 
Prominent pastors of churches, together with 
Christian merchants, and other men of posi- 
tion and influence, have gone as delegates 
from Philadelphia, and from as far east as 
Maine—gone without pay, to perform for our 
suffering heroes such offices as washing off 
the filth of helpless days and nights on the 
battle-field, dressing wounds bloody and of- 
fensive, and a thousand nameless things that 
money could not have hired them to do. 
This, together with the work of ministering to 
the sick, the wounded, the dying in the hos- 
pitals, distributing stores and publications, 
and holding meetings for prayer both in hos- 
pitals and camps, visiting and addressing sol- 
diers in the field, regiment by regiment, trans- 
mitting messages, letters, and packages from 
their homes to the soldiers, and from the sol- 
diers to their homes, and whatever else the 
case might demand, or Christian sympathy 
might devise. They have often shared with 
the soldiers sometimes the hard couch and 
the hard bread, and sometimes sleepless 
nights and days without bread or couch, and 
all not only without pay, but with the greatest 
cheerfulness; and after having gone once as 
delegates, they all desire to go again, and 
some have gone time after time, and spent 
many weeks in the work. 

The fruits of this work cannot be measured. 
The sick and wounded have been cared for, 
and in many instances saved from death; the 
dying have been pointed with prayer to Jesus; 
the living in the army have been cheered to 
duty; the swelling tide of vice and intemper- 
ance has been in many instances checked; 
and great numbers have been hopefully con- 
verted to God, both in the regiments and in 
the hospitals. One chaplain furnished by us 
with books and papers, and aided by one of 
our delegates in establishing prayer-meetings 
in his regiment, writes, that although he has 
been many years the pastor of a large and 
prosperous congregation, God has given him 
the inexpressible delight of seeing more con- 
versions in his regiment in two months of his 


chaplaincy, than in his congregation during 


any two whole years of his pastorate. 


Another, the chaplain of one of the largest 


of our hospitals, says that he has been cheered 
by many cases of hopeful conversion, and never 
has known any field so white for the harvest. 

Our delegates inform us of many conversions 
under their own immediate instructions, and 
of remarkable effects of the truth spoken to 
our heroes in the field. : 

After an address upon profanity to one 
regiment, one captain, in dismissing his com- 
pany, said:—‘*Men, mark! never another 
oath is to be uttered in this company.” An- 
other said as much, with the emphasis of as- 
surance that the first man uttering an oath 
should receive summary punishment. Intelli- 
gence comes of arevival in full progress in 
another regiment; and in another, of prayer- 
meetings on Sabbath in every street of their 
camp. And facts of similar import reach us 
day by day. 

Our delegates have gone to the fields and 
field-hospitals of the battles of Williamsburg, 
Fair Oaks, Seven Pines, the Chickahominy, 
Malvern Hill, Cedar Mountain, Centreville, 
Bull Run No. 2, and Fairfax, in Virginia, and 
South Mountain, Antietam, and others in 
Maryland; whilst in the West the bloody 
field of Shiloh, not to mention others, was 
visited by a large delegation, with ample 
stores, from Chicago, not included in the enu- 
meration given. 

Other delegates have been stationed in hos- 
pitals destitute of chaplains, and others in 
hospitals requiring assistant chaplains, to 
work on from week to week. And yet others 
are in the field-work, distributing reading 
matter and stores to soldiers, establishing 
prayer-meetings, and addressing regiments. 

Our plans are made; our work systematized ; 
railroad, express, and telegraphic facilities 
secured from distant points to the field, and 
ambulance facilities in the field; we have 
efficient local agencies in Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Annapolis, St. Louis, Louisville, Chicago, 
Memphis, and at Fortress Monroe; the whole 
army is open to us; we can extend operations 
to reach and benefit every regiment; God is 
blessing us, and bidding us go forward; Chris- 
tian gentlemen of standing, talent, and piety 
offer in abundance to volunteer as delegates, 
and now all we want, under Divine favour, is 
money to purchase with, and pay the needful 
expenses, together with publications and stores 
for distribution upon the enlarged scale of our 

eat army. Two thousand dollars expended 
in publications would not more than fill the 
requests of to-day. Our brave soldiers are 
hungry for religious papers especially. The 
work and the demand daily increases. Every 
thing given goes where intended, through our 
own Nowisour opportunity. Golden 
moments are passing. Let us have money and 
stores. Send forward what you have in hand. 
Do not retain money as capital. Send it, and 
collect more if you need capital. Give all, 
and trust God for future supply. And let us 
together honour God, bless our army and navy, 
and confer untold benefit on the country and 
the world, by an earnest, generous, vigorous 
prosecution of this great work throughout our 
entire force, on the land and on the sea. 


H. Boston. 

Demonp, Boston. 

EK. 8S. Janes, New York. 

James Ee.ts, Brooklyn. 

Mircue ct H. Mitier, Washington. 

Curnton B. Fisk, St. Louis. 

Georce H. Srvart, Philadelphia. 

Joun P. Crozer, Philadelphia. 

Jay Cooke, Philadelphia. 

M. L. R. P. Taompson, Cincinnati. 

Joun V. FarweE Chicago. 

Joun D. Hitt, Buffalo. 

pas~ All moneys should he sent to Joseph 

Patterson, Esq., Treasurer, President Western 
Bank, Philadelphia. All stores to George H. 
Stuart, Esq., Chairman, No. 13 Bank street, 
Philadelphia. All letters to the Rey. W. E. 
Boardman, Secretary, No. 13 Bank street, 
Philadelphia. 


For the Presbyterian. 
Dissolution of the Pastoral Relation. 


Proceedings of the Congregational Meeting held in 
the First Presbyterian Church, Piqua, Ohio, 
Monday, September 1st, 1862. 


The pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Piqua, Ohio, Rev. J. P. Safford, D.D., having 
received a call to New Albany, Indiana, a meet- 
ing of the congregation was convened at his 
request. 

y a unanimous vote it was declared to be the 
desire of the congregation that he continue to be 
their pastor. Dr. Safford having again expressly 
desired to be released, his request was reluct- 
antly granted, whereupon the following resolu- 
tions were on motion introduced, and unanimously 
adopted. 

Whereas, Our pastor, the Rev. J. P. Safford, D.D., 


in view of being called to a more important field . 


of labour, has asked the congregation to unite 
with him ina petition to Presbytery to dissolve 
our relations as pastor and people; and, 

Whereas, We, as @ congregation, from unwil- 
lingness to embarrass him in his decided sense 
of duty, have this day, with much reluctance, 
consented to his urgent request; therefore, 

Resolved, 1st. That in thus consenting to parte 
we desire to express our grateful sense of the 
affectionate, faithful, and laborious fidelity with 
which he has sought the spiritual welfare of our- 
selves and families, and others beyond our con- 
gregation. 

Resolved, 2d. That we remember with interest, 
and, we trust, with great profit, his earnest, able, 
searching, and eloquent exposition of the word 
of God from the pulpit, and at the prayer and 
inquiry meeting; his tenderness and concern for 
the sick, dying, and bereaved, as well as his 
cheerful and genial intercourse in social life. 

Resolved, 3d. That we record with gratitude to 
the Great Head of the Church, the constant and 
unvarying success granted during his ministry 
of the last five years with us, in the winning of 
souls, and adding to the church, more than doub- 
ling its fold, in the large and interesting congre- 
gations, and the rare degree of harmony prevail- 
ing in this church toward each other, and toward 
their pastor. 

Resolved, 4th. That it is our earnest hope and 
fervent prayer that like and added blessings of 
the Divine Master may attend our beloved pastor 
in the future scenes of his labours, and that it 
may often be granted us to meet on earth, and 
finally to join with him in the choral song of 
Heaven. 

Resolved, 5th, That an abstract of the 
ings and these resolutions be published in our 
city papers and in our religious journals. 

E. Crossy, Chairman. 
J. G. Spencer, Secretary. 


MINISTERS EXEMPT. 


The following official letter answers a 
point concerning which we have been 
addresssed by several correspondents: 

War Department, Washington City, D. ae 
September 8, 1862, 
Most Rev. J. B. Purcell, Archbishop of Cincinnati: 


Dear Sir—In reply to yours of the 27th 
ult., I am directed to say that ministers 
having pastoral charge of a church or con- 
gregation are exempt from military service 
by draft. 

A very large number of applications have 
been made to the Secretary of War for the 
exemption of classes of persons from draft, 
but he has felt compelled to decline acting 
upon them, with the above exception, until 
after the draft is made, when such persons 
may be discharged, as public policy and the 
good of the service may require. 

The organization of regiments is in the 
hands of the Governors of the States, and 
the selection of chaplains is made by the 
regiments themselves, so that this Depart- 
ment can exercise no control in either 
case, and is, therefore, unable to act on 
your second request. 

I have the honour to be, very respect- 
fully, your obedient servant, 

C. P. BucKINGHAM, 
Brigadier-General and A. A. G. 


REY. DR. WILLIAM A. SCOTT. 


The Rev. William A. Scott, who went 
from Calvary Church, San Francisco, Cal- 
ifornia, to Europe, some time ago, is now 
about to return to this country, as appears 
from the following extract from a letter 
recently written by him:—‘“I shall soon 
sail for Boston, but whether to stop there 
or not, will depend upon circumstances, as 
I have calls to settle in other cities. I 
hope my health will recover under the 
prospect of again becoming a pastor, and 
having a flock of Christ to feed. At least, 
our dear Lord and Master does do, and will 
do always and every where, just what is 
right. I will trust him to the last, and 
love him too, even if he slay me. There is 
a righteous and blessed God, who reigns 
over all. If my work in the ministry is 
done, I have still this prayer—that I may 
be permitted to die in such a manner as to 
confirm the truth of the precious gospel I 
have tried to preach; Christ is all—the 


‘Bible is the only thing we can believe in 


roceed- 


THE PRESBYTERIAN.. 


and trust. I did not know when lecturing 
to you upon Elijah under the Juniper Tree, 
that I was so soon to have experience of 
what I supposed to have been his peculiar 
trial. But we are all the while led bya 
way we know not of.” 


WAR NEWS. 


No signal military event has occurred dur- 
ing the week. he movements of both 
armies are concealed. They are no doubt 
preparing for a further shock of arms. Gen- 
eral McClellan gives the following official 
account of the losses sustained in the battles 
in Maryland. 

SHARPSBURG, 
Sept. 29, 1.30 P. M. 


Major-General Halleck, General-in-Chief, U. 8. A.: 


General—I have the honour to report the 
following as some of the results of the bat- 
tles of South Mountain and Antietam: 

At South Mountain our loss was— — 


76 

At Antietam our loss was— 

Wounded, . 9,416 


Loss in the two battles,. . . .14,794 

The rebels in the two battles, as near as 
can be ascertained from the number of their 
dead found upon the field, and from other 
data, will not fall short of the following esti- 
mate: 

Major Davis, Assistant Inspector-General, 
who superintends the burial of the dead, re- 
ports about three thousand rebels buried upon 
the field of Antietam, by our troops. Previous 
to this, however, the rebels had buried many 
of their own dead, upon the distant portion of 
the battle-field, which they occupied after the 
battle—probably, at least, 500. The loss of 
the rebels at South Mountain cannot be ascer- 
tained with accuracy; but as our troops con- 
tinually drove them, from the commencement 
of the action, and as a much greater number 
of their dead were seen on the field than of 
our Own men, it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that their loss was greater than ours. Esti- 


mating their killed at 500, the total rebel” 


killed in the two battles would be 4000. Ac- 
cording to the ratio of our own killed and 
wounded, this would make their loss in wound- 
ed 18,742. As nearly as can be ascertained 
at this time, the number of prisoners taken 
by our troops in the two battles will, at the 
lowest estimate, amount to 5000. The full 
returns will no doubt show a larger number. 
Of these, about 1200 are wounded. This gives 
the rebel loss in ‘killed, wounded, and prison- 
ers, 20,542. It will be observed that this does 
not include their stragglers, the number of 
whom is said by citizens here to be large. It 
may be safely concluded, therefore, that the 
rebel army lost at least 30,000 of their best 
troops during their campaign in Maryland. 
From the time our troops first encountered 
the enemy in Maryland, until he was driven 
back into Virginia, we captured 13 guns, 7 
caissons, 9 limbers, 39 colours, and 1 signal 
flag. We have not lost asingle gun or colour. 


On the battle-field of Antietam 14,000 small 


arms were collected, besides the large number 
carried off by citizens, and those distributed 
on the grounds to the recruits and other 
unarmed men arriving immediately after the 
battle. At South Mountain no collection of 
small arms was made, owing to the haste of 
the pursuit from that point; 400 were taken 
on the opposite side of the Potomac. - 
Georae B. McCLe.uan, 
Major-General Commanding. 


In the West there have been some skirmishes 
and raids, among the most important of which 
was an attack upon the town of Augusta, Ken- 
tucky, and its capture by the rebels. General 
Sibley has been attacked by the Indians, whom 
he repulsed with considerable loss. Louisville, 
Kentucky, is considered safe by the arrival of 
Buell’s army. Troops are concentrating, but 
it is as yet uncertain where the next blow is 
to be struck. The newspapers, as usual, are 
full of reports and conjectures. A few more 
days may possibly bring forth great events. 


Foreign Jtems. 


THe Virain Mary vs. ITALIAN 
ways.—The Pungolo, of Milan, states that 
on the 24th of August the alarm bell was 
suddenly rung at Caravaggio, Lombardy, at 
half-past four A. M., upon which about six 
thousand of the population assembled in the 
neighbourhood of the railway station, with 
cries of “Down with the rascals who want 
to insult the Virgin, by destroying the high 
road!’”” One of the surveyors was seized, 
and taken to the municipality; another es- 
caped by the aid of two gendarmes. The 
Sub-prefect soon arrived with a few gend- 
armes, but his authority was set at defiance, 
and he was ultimately forced, not only to 
bid his escort lay down their arms, but even 
to write a report under the dictation of the 
rioters. During the night, the three houses 
inhabited by the railway officials were set 
fire to, and the inmates barely escaped with 
their lives. The works have been sus- 
pended. | 


THe EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. —Sir 
Culling Eardley, Bart., has resigned the 
presidency of the Evangelical Alliance, 
which he has held for a long series of 
years, and the duties of which he has al- 
ways most energetically discharged. Fail- 
ing health and the onerousness of the duties 
of the chairmanship are among the reasons 
assigned for the step thus taken. 


DEATH OF M. PasteuR BERTHOLET, OF 
GENEVA.—We have to announce the sud- 
den death of this faithful pasteur of the 
Evangelical Church of Geneva, which took 
place at a chalet in the mountains, during 
a tour undertaken for the benefit of his 
health. His removal is deplored as a great 
loss to the evangelical cause at Geneva. M. 
Bertholet was formerly at Lyons. 


Cure FoR Excessive Drinkina.—A 
physician in one of the Paris hospitals has 
just cured a case of delirium tremens, 
brought on by excessive drinking, by the 
singular remedy of subjecting the patient to 
the constant influence of the vapour of 
spirits. The plan is not new, having been 
long used in Sweden, to radically cure 
drunkenness. The persons addicted to 


drink are shut up in a cell, and all the food © 


supplied them is impregnated with brandy. 
At the end of four or five days they become 
completely disgusted with the taste and 


smell, and they come out radically cured. | 


The slightest smell of spirit at last makes 
them shudder. 


A Botp Fox —A few evenings since 
Master R. Gordon Canning, son of P. Gor- 
don Canning, Esq., of Hartbury, a youth 
only ten years of age, being out with his 
gun on the look-out for rabbits at a cover- 
side near his father’s residence, knocked 
over a rabbit, and proceeded to pick up the 
dying animal, when an old fox, attracted no 
doubt by his struggles, rushed out of the 
wood, and showing its teeth and putting up 
its back like an enraged cat, fairly disputed 
possession, and at last succeeded in carry- 
ing off the prize.— Gloucester Journal. 


Narrow elderly gentle- 
man named Jones ascended Glencallater 
Hills to collect geological specimens. As 
he did not return to Invercauld, next 
morning a search was made for him The 
first day’s search was fruitless, but on the 
succeeding one he was found near the 
top of a precipitous cliff, over which he 
had fallen. His geolugical hammer had 
caught in a cleft of the rock, and to this 
he had clung. He was quickly extricated 
from his dangerous position, where he had 
been for upwards of forty-two hours. 


Rurnous Fiscat System or TURKEY.— 
The London Times (City Article) contains 
a letter from a writer who communicates 
some observations made during a recent 
tour in Palestine. He dwells on the 
shameful waste and injury arising from 
the system of collecting what are called 
‘‘tithes.”’ tax being levied in kind, 
according to the produce, the grain is not 
allowed to be cut until the assessors have 
made their annual visit to estimate and fix 
itsamount. .... ‘Tithes’ is a misnomer. 
The term, it is true, is retained, but twenty 


- Roman Catholic papers. 


per cent. of the crop is really what the 
Government claims” He goes on to show 
that the mode of estimate, the billeting of 
the officials on the farmer, and various ex- 
actions, make it doubtful whether even fifty 
per cent. of the crop falls to the cultivator. 
‘Besides these taxes, there are levies on 
goats, olives, vegetables, and tobacco. That 
on vegetables is often as high as fifteen dol- 
lars an acre, and an exorbitant increase 
recently put on the cultivation of tobacco 
will most likely before long prevent its 
being cultivated at all. The general im- 
pression left on my mind is, that under an 
equitable rule, the resources of Turkey 
would be inexhaustible.” 


SonpDIER GARDENERS IN FRANCE.—A 
letter from Chalons says that the camp is 
being rapidly evacuated. The experiment, 
commenced two years since, of employing 
the soldiers in the cultivation of vege- 
table gardens, has completely succeeded. 
This plan is now to be carried out in all 
garrison towns. There are one hundred 
such throughout France, and consequently 
one hundred vegetable gardens are to be 
created. The superfices of a vegetable gar- 
den at the camp of Chalons is five acres 
for each regiment.. This space is found 
to be quite sufficient, and oat garden has 
this year produced vegetables to the value 
of three hundred dollars in four months.— 
Paris Corr. London Times. : 


TOLERATION IN CHINA.—La Presse 
publishes a remarkable decree, issued by 
the Chinese government, in the name of 
the infant Emperor, recommending the 
practice of full toleration to the people. It 
states:—‘“‘If those who practise religion 
content themselves with their lot, and seek 
to make themselves beloved, they fulfil the 
duties of true children of the Empire of the 
Sun. As to those who do not practise its 
precepts, they ought not to make a stalking- 
horse of religion to attack those who do. 
Thus, if a pretext is made of religious zeal. 
for the purpose of cloaking over public or 
private offences, as for the committal of 
crimes, the refusal of tribute, the oppression 
of the weak, not only is mischief done to 
the people of the Empire of the Sun, but 
religion itself is brought into contempt ”’ 
The moral of the decree is, that every man 
must freely tolerate the faith of others, if 
their practice be good—a sentiment some- 
what new in the decrees of the Flowery 
Empire, though old in its philosophy. 

RomisH ReEvivat is 
curious that the Francois de Sales Associa- 
tion is promoting Romish revival meetings. 
Every Tuesday there is an assembly of the 
chiefs to organize matters, commencing and 
concluding by a prayer. The missions— 
such is the name given to the meetings— 
are held chiefly in the Faubourgs of Paris, 
and other large towns. They last several 
days. Hymn-books are freely distributed, 
containing twelve hymns. The usual pray- 
ers, viz., the Puter, the Ave Maria, the 
Creed, the Confiteor, the Commandments 
in rhyme, of God and the Church, and acts 
of faith, hope, charity, and contrition, are 
repeated. Then a short exhortation, ten 
minutes long, is given; then a hymn to the 
Holy Spirit is sung, and a lecture is deliv- 
ered for half an hour. The priest then 
elevates the wafer for the Blessing. Hymns 
are sung,.and a lottery isdrawn. The prizes 
gained by the congregation are crucifixes, 
little images of the Virgin, beads, medals, 
prayer-books, and others. The famous 
prayer, Memorare, to the Virgin, and the 
hymn, Vive Jesus! dismiss the assembly.— 
Corr. London News of the Churches. 


POVERTY OF THE PopE.—A singular 
announcement appears in some of the 
It is to the effect 
that a large number of offerings which have 
been made to the Pope are to be disposed of 
by a general distribution, or lottery, “in aid 
of the necessities of the Sovereign Pontiff,” 
on the 9th of December, the price of the 
tickets entitling purchasers to a chance of a 
prize being fixed at about twenty cents, or 
five for a dollar. Amongst those who are 
taking a lead in this novel movement are 
Viscount Campden, Viscount Fielding, and 
Sir Charles Clifford. | 


DANTE AN ApoTHECARY —The Paris 
Patrie has made the discovery that Dante, 
the great Italian poet, was an apothecary. 
The name of the illustrious poet has been 
found in a register of the fifteenth century, 
figuring in a list of physicians and chemists, 
and inscribed in the number of the latter 
in 1282. 

JEWISH OaTuHs.—A curious discussion 
took place on a recent Saturday afternoon, 
at a Coroner’s court held at the London 
Hospital. The jury were of the Jewish 
faith, and one of the witnesses, Mr. D. 
Hyman Dyte, house surgeon to the hospital, 
is also of the same belief. When he was 
sworn, he took the oath with his hat off, 
and upon an English version of the Bible, 
with which was bound up the New Testa- 
ment. This the jury said was not a proper 
way for him to be sworn, and they declared 
that they would not believe a word the wit- 
ness said. At last, however, after Mr. 
Dyte had explained why he believed the 
oath he had taken to be perfectly binding 
on his conscience, he was allowed to pro- 
ceed. 


General Items. 


Car.tyLe’s New Work.—According to 
the London T'imes, Carlyle’s “ History of 
Frederick the Great’’ will extend to five 
volumes. The same authority says that the 
work is substantially completed by the au- 
thor; that the fourth volume is printed, the 
fifth well advanced, and both likely to be in 
the hands of the public early next year. 


“Dr. HETHERINGTON.—Many will hear 
with regret that the Scottish Professor 
Hetherington’s health is hopelessly shatter- 
ed. He had a second shock of paralysis a 
short time ago. 3 


Dr. Woops’ Descenpants.— Forty- 
seven descendants of the Rev. Dr. Woods 
are living. He was the first Professor of 
Christian Theology at Andover, and occu- 
pied the chair abuut forty years. 


CHEERING Worp.—During the last year, 


the whole United Presbyterian Church in 
America was cheered, on learning that the 
students of the Theological Hall of the 
United Presbyterian Church in Scotland 
had selected its mission in Alexandria as 
the mission for which they would make 
special effurt during their ensuing vacation. 
As the result, they have raised about $2000. 
At this most timely and generous act, many 
hearts were truly made glad. : 


MISSIONARIES COMPARATIVELY SAFE. 
—God’s providence is the surest protection 
of his servants. The Rev. Dr. Turner, 
author of Nineteen Years in Polynesia, said, 
when speaking, in a lecture at Glasgow, 
Scotland, of the few violent deaths connect- 
ed with the missions in the South Sea 
Islands compared with others, that 260 
persons in search of sandal wood had been 
killed during the last thirty years, while of 
120 missionaries, who had laboured there 
the last twenty years, only Williams and 
Harris, and Mr. and Mrs. Gordon had been 
killed. The missionaries had already res- 
cued 250 men from savageism. Howsmall 
a sacrifice to secure such results! 


CONGREGATIONAL STATISTICS IN MAs- 
SACHUSETTS.—The Minutes of the General 
Association of Massachusetts, at its annual 
meeting in June last, have been received. 
The statistical tables foot up as follows :— 


620 ministers, of whom 323 are pastors, 


95: stated supplies, and 202 others; 494 
churches, 74,243 church members, 11,890 
absent, 2841 additions, 2596 removals, 
1066 baptisms, of which 646 were infants, 
and 82,909 Sabbath-school scholars. We 
notice an important error in the total num- 
ber of church members. The sum of the 
males and females given is about 1000 less 
than the sum prioted. 


Homestic 


Counterrgits.—The public are warned 
against the ingenious and very dangerous 
counterfeit $10 gold pieces, which are cir- 
culated extensively, and almost defy detection, 
except by an expert. The genuine coin is 
opened, fully one-half the gold taken out, then 
filled in with platina or some other equally 
heavy substance, and then closed up, the coin 
itself, to all appearances, remaining the same. 


Inptan Wars Ceasinc.—Messengers from 
the northern settlements of Nebraska, two 
bundred miles above Omaha, report that the 
panic created by the Indian massacres in Min- 
nesota has entirely subsided, and that the set- 
tlers have returned to their homes. There 
are no hostile Indians within the limits of 
Nebraska. 


Disuissep.—Commander George Henry Pre- 
ble, seaior officer of the blockading fleet off 
Mobile, has been dismissed from the service 
fur allowing the rebel gunboat Ovieto to run 
into that harbour. ; 


Briveinc THE SusqueHaNna.—The Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore Railroad 
Company are now constructing a pier in the 
Susquehanna river, preparatory to the con- 
struction of a reload bridge over that stream. 
Piles have been driven where the water has a 
depth of forty feet; and by the use of ma- 
chinery, they have been cut off even with the 
bottom of the river. In constructing the pier, 
an iron caisson, made of bailer iron, the size 
of the pier, has been constructed, and each 
section will be sunk by filling it with blocks 
of granite, until the stone-work is above the 
water. A frame-work, at the bottom of the 
river, around the edge of the piles, will keep 
the iron caisson in its place. It is expected 
that this pier will be completed before the 
cold weather sets in. ’ 


ARRIVAL oF A Prize.—The prize steamship 
Columbia, captured on the 3d ult., by the. 
United States steamer Santiago, has arrived 
at New York. She was condemned at Key 
West, and ordered to New York to dispose of 
cargo, which consists of dry goods, teas, coffee, 
&c., besides eight brass field-pieces, rifled, with 
carriages and caissons all complete; two rifled 
mountain howitzers; a complete assortment of 
projectiles for all the ordinance; cases of fuses, 
cartridges, Enfield rifles, blankets, &c. The 
cargo is said to be worth $150,000. 


Yettow Fever at Norra 
CaroLina.—The Richmond Dispatch of Sep- 
tember 27 says:—The yellow fever is assum- 
ing fearful proportions in Wilmington, North 
Carolina, both in its rapid spread and malig- 
nity, and the inhabitants of that city are ina 
most helpless condition, arising from their 
utter ignorance of the disease, and the proper 
way of nursing the stricken patients. Letters 
from the plague-stricken city appeal in strong 
terms for aid, and that can be rendered effec- 
tually only by those acclimated, and who can 
venture there without danger. Captain J. P. 
Levy, of that city, who is now at the Spots- 
wood Hotel, requests us to urge upon those 
physicians who are acclimated, and who have 
before treated the fever, to volunteer, and go 
to the rescue of those who, without their aid, 
must perish. Nurses are also wanted, and 
will be paid liberally. 


Foreign News. 


FROM EUROPE. 


Our latest foreign news have been received by 
the steamers Anglo Saxon and Europa, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

The Federal gunboat Tuscarora was at Cadiz. 
The stirring news from America, brought by the 
steamship Enropa and subsequent steamers, was 
the theme of universal comment. The defeat of 
General Pope’s army was regarded as most disas- 
trous to the North, but the valour displayed by the 
Northern troops in the second Bull Run battle was 
generally adinitted. The London Times admits 
that the Northern troops fought with more than 
ordinary courage, and that their two days’ fighting 
rescues their military character from reproach; but 
every thing except that honour for them is but 
dust. The gallant stand which the Federal army 
made only takes the sting of disgrace out of their 
overthrow. The London Duily News admits the 
severity of the defeat of the Federal army, and 
thinks that there will be more bloody battles in 
Maryland. The London Times argues that the 
Federal Government is browght to the “ verge of 
ruin,” and believes that such a term may be safely 
used, when it is no longer safe to execute the func- 
tions of the government inthe capital. It urges 
that, bad as the prospects of the Federals now 
appear, there is no element of better prospect in 
the future. The London Star considers the North- 
ern cause hopeless, because the emancipation of 
the slaves in the Southern States has not been 
proclaimed, and urges the adoption of that measure. 

The London Daily News editorially taunts the 
friends of secession with’being jubilant over the 
triumphs of the slave power, and asks, who is the 
better for it? It says, that should the hopes of the 
English friends of secession be realized, and twenty 
millions of the freemen of the North pusillanimously 
consent to let six millions in the’South give law to 
their continent, we may expect to see them assert- 
ing the free exercise of the right of trade on the 
coast of Africa. We shall find they will be as 
little disposed to defer to our notions about the Afri- 
can slave trade as they have been to accept the 
doctrine of New England about the slave trade be- 
tween the States, which isa right Jeff. Davis has 
expressly reserved for the South. His admirers in 
England may find that they have not yet done him 
all the service he requires. A Paris correspondent 
believes that Count Mercier has been ordered by 
the government of France to make a conciliatory 
attempt to put a stop to the war in America, for 
the sake of humanity. The London Times’ corres- 
pondent, writing from Paris, says:—« Napoleon 
will decidedly favour the recognition of the South 
ern Confederacy, and is anxious that the English 
government should adopt a similar course.” 

It is reported that three of the finest steamers 
on the Clyde—the Trona, the Giraffe, and the 
Clydesdale—have been sold to the Confederate 
Government. The Liverpool Telegraph says: 
“Bssides the commissions committed to other 
shipbuilders by the Confederate Goverment, 
which are being pushed forward with all pos- 
sible dispatch, a large iron plated ram is being 
constructed on the ‘river Mersey, without any 
attempt being made at concealment. This ram 
will be of the most formidable character, and will 
attempt to run the blockade at Charleston,” The 
same journal says that a vessel is lying at Liver- 
pool taking in a cargo of iron plates, destined for 
plating a Southern vessel, which is awaiting their 
arrival at Charleston. Important experiments with 
guns and armour plates continue to be made at 
Shoeburyness, The great Horsfall (or Mersey) 
gun;300. pounder, had knocked a clear hole through 
a target representing a section of the Warrior's 
broadside, at a distance of three hundred yards. 

The formal betrothal of the Prince of Wales 
with the Princess Alexandra of Denmark is semi- 
officially announced, and it is stated that the rmar- 
riage is based entirely on mutual affection and the 
personal merits of the young princess, and that it 
is in no way connected with political considera- 
tions. 

The London Times, in a leader on the English 
harvest of 1862, says the results are unexpectedly 
favourable. It is not quite an average crop, but it 
is very little short of the mark. 

In the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, Mr. 
Laing had made a lengthy address on Indian af- 
fairs, in which he said they could not expect :nore 
than a million and a quarter bales of cotton from 
India during the next twelve months, and if it 
should be impossible to get the cotton raised in the 
Southern States during the present crisis, they 
would have to go on with augmenting evils for 
the next year; but he believed ‘that not many 
months would elapse before the termination of the 
struggle, and the recognition of the Southern Con- 
federacy by England and the other great powers. 

The question of substitutes for cotton attracts 
more and more attention, but practical men express 
but little faith in the substitutes offered. The ex- 
citement in jute and hemp has subsided. Jute had 
been authoritatively pronounced to be too brittle 
a substance to be used asa substitute for cotton, 
and had fallen $45 and $50 per ton, from the 
highest point attained during the late excitement. 
On Friday, however, there was a slight renewal 
of the demand, and some recovery in prices. 

The Great Exhibition will fially close on the 
1st of November next. — 


FRANCE. 

The Roman question continues uppermost in 
France, but nothing indicates any movement. La 
France asserts that a majority of the Cabinet of 
Juarez had decided on proposing terms of capitula- 
tion to General Forey, on the basis of a surrender 
of the city of Mexico and Puebla to the French. 


ITALY. 

The official Turin Gazette defends the govern- 
ment from attacks for not declaring its intended 
course towards Garibaldi. It says the law has to 
be executed, and justice take its course. The latest 
accounts of Garibaldi’s health are rather worse. 
The official Turin Gazette says:—«Some journals 
have reproached the government for not having 
yet declared its intention respecting the disposal 
of those who took part in the late rebellion. Con- 
sidering that the law has to be executed, and jus- 
tice to be left freely to take its course, the govern- 
ment was not obliged to make any declaration on 
this subject.” Geueral Cialdini is said to have 


recommended a trial, rather than an amnesty. 
The Italian government had issued a diplomatic 
note, pointing out the speedy defeat of the Gari- 
baldi movement as proof of the consolidation of 
affairs io Italy, and urging that the movement 
shows the necessity for Italy having her proper 
capital. 
PORTUGAL 

A regiment stationed at Braka fired on its officers, 
killing a major. Tranquillity had been restored by 
the other regiments, and the ringleaders of the 
rebellion had fled. 

RUSSIA. 

The Polish nobles at Warsaw have adopted an 

address offensive to the government. 


CHINA. 

Canton dates of August 10th represent that Can. 
ton and Macao had been visited by a violent ty- 
phoon. Immense damage was caused to property, 
and 40,000 lives were lost. 


Marricd. 

On the 16th of August, by the Rev. W. M. Fer- 
guson, Mr. J. 
Mouute A. Cuark, eldest daughter of R. J. Clark, 
Esq., of Washington, Ohio. 

On Wednesday, September 24th, by the Rev. 
ee S. Van Dyke, Mr. Joseru Emery, of Per- 
ryville, to Miss Tinsmay, of Blooms- 
bury, New Jersey. 

At the residence of the officiating clergyman, 
Washington, District of Columbia, on the z5th of 
September, by the Rev. W. Y. Brown, United 
States Army, Hiram Spear, of Company B, 3d 
Vermont Volunteers, to Miss Euma D. Petrigrew, 
of Vermont. 


By the Rev. James Otterson, at the Green Hill 
manse, June Sth, Mr. ALEXANDER BILLINGSLY to 
Miss Mary Ann McPuxrson; on August 14th, at 
the same place, Mr. Wittiam Hunter to Miss 
Evizabets Linn; and on August 15th, at the same 

lace, Mr. Jonn Boucaanan to Miss IsaBeELLa 
att, all of Newcastle county, Delaware. 


Obituaries over three lines to be paid for in 
Jive cents for every line, nine words to a line.] 


Died, at Aurora, Mono county, California, 
August 13th, Dr. FRANK CHORPENNING, of 
Somerset, Somerset county, Pennsylvania, in the 
thirty-third year of his age. 

Died, at Philadelphia, September 25th, ELIZA 
AUGUSTA, daughter of THEODORE and JULI- 
vy G. ZEREGA, aged one year and eight 

ays. 

Died, in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, on Sabbath 
evening. the 7th of September, Miss ELIZA 
BARNETT, aged sixty-seven years. The de- 
ceased was born in Hanover Township, Dauphin 
county, Pennsylvania, and at Hanover Church, 
for many years, attended upon the faithful and 
acceptable ministry of the Rev. James Snodgrass. 
There, in early life, she made profession of her 
faith in Christ, which, throughout her subsequent 
years, she well adorned by an humble and con- 
sistent Christian walk and conversation. She was 
ever ready to do what she could in the service of 
her divine Master, as well as in promoting chari- 
table and benevolent objects. She delighted in 
attending upon the worship of God, and in read- 
ing and meditating on his word. She endured 
many years of physical weakness and pain with- 
out murmuring or complaint; and she died in 
peace, and in the firm hope of a glorious resurrec- 
tion to eternal life, through her precious Re- 
deemer. Her memory will long be cherished by 
those who knew her best, and who experienced 
much of her kindness and love. J. W. 


SYNODICAL MEETINGS. 


The Synod of Iilinois stands adjourned 
to meet at Jacksonville, on Wednesday, the 8th 
of October, at seven o’clock, P. M. 

Rosert Jounston, Stated Clerk. 


The Synod of Ohio will meet in Bucyrus, 
Ohio, on Thursday, the 9th of October, at seven 
o’clock, P. M. M. A. Hoge, Stated Clerk. 


The Synod of Albany will hold its 
stated meeting in Waterford, New York, on Tues- 
day, October 14, at half-past seven o’clock, P. M. 
The attention of members is called to the follow- 
ing Standing Rule:—“ Every member who can- 
not be present shall report himself by letter at 
each stated meeting, and the Stated Clerk shall 
publish this rule when advertising the meetings 
of Synod.” H. Tayuor, Stated Clerk. 


The Synod of Chicago will meet at 
Mendota, Illinois; on Thursday, the 16th of Octo- 
ber, at two o’clock, P. M. 

I. N. Canpesg, Stated Clerk. 


The Synod of Northern Indiana stands 
adjourned to meet in Delphi, Indiana, on Thurs- 
day, October 16th, at seven o’clock, P. M. 

E. W. Wriagart, Stated Clerk. 


The Synod of New York will meet in the 
Scotch Presbyterian Church, city of New York, on 
Tuesday, October 2Ist, at 744 P.M., and will be 
opened with a sermon by the Rev. Aaron L. 
Linsley, Moderator. Presbyterial Statistical Re- 
ports (containing only the /ists of ministers and 
churches, and the aggregates of ministers, churches, 
licentiates, and candidates, with the historical 
changes,) are to be sent to the Stated Clerk of 
Synod one week before the meeting. At the same 
date, the Presbyterial Narratives, made up to the 
time, are to be sent to the Rev. Daniel N. Free- 
land, Monroe, New York. Assessments for the 
Contingent Fund are to be paid in at the meeting 
of Synod. The standing rule for the formation of 
the rull requires that the ruling elders appointed 
as members of Synod, hand into the Stated Clerk, 
before the opening of Synod, their names, and the 
churches they represent, (stating also their Pres- 
bytery,) and that those who arrive afterwards 
report to the Permanent Clerk. The Clerks will 
attend at the lecture-room of the Scotch Church, 
at seven o’clock, to receive and enrol the names. 
The Session of that Church is appointed the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements. 

Joun M. Kress, Stated Clerk. 
Joun D. Permanent Clerk. 


The Synod of New Jersey will hold 
its next stated meeting in the First Presbyterian 
Church of Rahway, New Jersey, on Tuesday, the 
2ist of October, at seven o’clock, P. M. Stated 
Clerks of Presbyteries are requested to send 
copies of their Statistical Reports to the Stated 
Clerk of the Synod, and copies of the Narrative of 
the State of Religion within their respective 
bounds to the Rev. Joseph G. Symmes, Cranberry, 
New Jersey, at least one week previous to the 
meeting of Synod. | 

A Committee will be in attendance at the 
Lecture.room of the Church, to assign places to 
the members upon their arrival. 

R. K. Stated Clerk. 


The Synod of Baltimore, by direction 
of the General Assembly, will meet in the church 
in Harrisburg. Pa., on Tuesday, October 21st, at 
half-past seven o’clock, P. M. The Rev. J. A. 
Lefevre is Chairman of the Committee on the 
Narrative; and, according to a standing rule of 
Synod, Presbyterial Narratives should be sent to 
him at least ten days before the meeting of Synod. 
The assessment upon the Presbyteries for Synodi 
cal expenses is as follows: — Baltimore, $30; 
Carlisle, $40; Winchester, $20; Potomac, $20; 
Lewes, $10. P. D. Guruey, Stated Clerk. 


The Synod of Sandusky will meet in 
the First Presbyterian Church at Toledo, Ohio, 
on Thursday, October 23d, at half-past seven 
o’clock, P. M. | 
3 G. Wenpevu Prime, Stated Clerk, pro. tem. 


The Synod of Philadelphia stands ad- 


journed to meet in the Presbyterian Church of | 


Jersey Shore, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, 
on Thursday, the 23d of October, at half-past 
seven o'clock, P. M. 

Standing Rules.—That at least one week before 
the meeting of Synod—1. Stated Clerks of Pres- 
byteries forward their Narratives to the Rev. 
Leslie Irwin, Catasaqua, Pa., of the Committee on 
the Narratives of Synod; and their Statistical 
Reports to 8. M. Andrews, Doylestown, Pa. 

2. That to Rev. Joseph Stevens, Jersey Shore, 
Pennsylvania, each minister give notice ex- 
pressly in writing whether or not he expects to 
atten: and whether a ruling elder will be present 
from his church; for those forwarding no such 
notice, it is not to be expected that, by families of 
the congregation, arrangements will be made. 

8. M. Anprews, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERIAL MEETINGS. 
The Presbytery of Potomac will hold its 


next stated meeting in the New York Avenue 
Church, Washington City, D.C., on Monday next, 
October 6th, at five o’clock, P. M. 

B. F. Bittineer, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Sangamon meets in 
Jacksonville, Illinois, Monday, October 6th, at 


seven o'clock, P. M. 
C. P. Jenninas, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of North River stands 
adjourned to meet in the church at Hughsonville, 
on Tuesday, October 7th, at eleven o’clock, A. M. 

R. H. Beattiz, Stated Clerk. 


The Central Presbytery of Philadelphia 
will hold its next stated agp ee the Sprin 
Garden Church, on Tuesday, October 7th, at half- 
past seven o’clock, P. M. Opening sermon by 
the Moderator, Rev. G. W. Musgrave, D.D., LL.D. 

Epwarps, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Northumberland will 
hold its next stated meeting in Sunbury, on Tues- 
day, October 7th, at eleven o'clock, A. M. 

Isaac Gaiger, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Monmouth will meet 
at Squan oe on Tuesday, October 7th, at 
half- past ten o’clock, A.M. 

D. D. Sanuer, Stated Clerk. 

The Presbytery of Newcastle will meet 
at the church of Lower Brandywine, near Cen- 
treville, Delaware, on Tuesday, the 7th of Octo- 


Porter, of Virginia, to Miss — 


Rev. Gilbert Lane. 


ber, at eleven o'clock, A. M., and will be opened 
with a sermon by the Rev. Mr. Newkirk. 
Carriages will be in waiting for members who 
arrive, at ten o'clock, A. M., at the Fairville Sta- 
tion, (three miles distant,) on the Philadelphia 
and Baltimore Central Railroad; also for those 
who arrive at Wilmington, Delaware, (six miles 
distant,) at nine o'clock, A. M. The Kennett 
which leaves Wilmington at one o'clock, 


likewise s by the church. 
Du Bots, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Bedford will meet in 
the Presbyterian church of Poundridge on Tues- 
day, the 7th of October, at two o’clock, P.M. At 
this meeting Sessional Records wil! be examined. 

Partanson, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Rochester City will 
hold its semiannual meeting on Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 7th, at seven o'clock, PM. in the Preab - 
terian Church of Senica, (near Geneva.) All the 
members of urgentl uested to 
attend. D. D. McCain, Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Huntingdon will hold 
its next stated meeting in the East Kishacoquillas 
Presbyterian church, on the firet Tuesday (the 7th 
of October, at eleven o’clock, A-M. ‘ Session 
Records will be reviewed at this meeting. Con- 
veyances will meet members and commissioners 
coming by railroad in Lewistown on the morning 
of the 7th, at half-past nine o'clock, and bear 
them to the church. 

Rosert Hamu, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Newton will hold its 
next sessions at Hackettstown, New Jersey, on 
Tuesday, the 7th of October, commencing at 
eleven o'clock, A. M. The Sessional Narratives 
must be forwarded, at least ten days previous, to 
F. Kuieuton, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Elizabethtown will 
hold its next stated meeting at Lamington, New 
Jersey, on Tuesday, October 7th, at three o'clock, 
P. M., and will be opened with a sermon by the 
Moderator. 

Carriages will be at the North Branch Station, 
to accommodate members who come by the train 
which leaves New York at eight o’clock, A.M. And 
those who travel in their own carriages will stop 
for dinner at the Greater X Roads at one o’clock, 
P. M. J. T. Enauisa, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of West Jersey stands 
adjourned to meet at Williamstown, on Tuesday, 
the 7th of October, at half-past seven o’clock, P.M. 

H. Baown, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Donegal will hold its 
next stated meeting in the church of Slate Ridge, 
on Tuesday, October 7th, at eleven o’clock, A. M. 
The Rev. J. C. Thom will preach at the opening 
of the sessions. Juun Farquaar, Slated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Passaic will meet in 
the First Presbyterian Church of Paterson, New 
Jersey, on Tuesday, October 7th, at three o’clock, 
P. M. Sessional Narratives are to be sent to the 
Rev. James F. Brewster, Chester, New Jersey. | 

Rosert Street, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Carlisle will hold its 
next stated meeting at Bedford, Pennsylvania, oa 
Tuesday, October 7, at seven o'clock, P. M. 

A. D. Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Philadelphia will hold 
its next stated meeting in the Arch Street Presby- ~ 
terian church, Arch street above Tenth, on Tues- 
day, the seventh day of October next, at ten 
o’clock, A. M. W. M. Ricg, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Raritan stands ad- 

journed to meet in the church of German Valley, 

New Jersey, on Tuesday, the 7th of October, at 

eleven o’clock, A. M., and will be opened with a 

sermon by the Rev. Benjamin Carrell, Moderator. 
_ P.O. Sruppirorp, Stated Clerk. 


The Second Presbytery of Philadelphia 
will hold its next stated meeting in the Presby- 
terian Church of Neshaminy, at Hartsville, on 
Tuesday, October 7th, at half past two o'clock, 
P. M. Jacos Betvitus, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Burlington stands 
adjourned to meet in the church at Allentown, 
New Jersey, on Tuesday, October 7th, at half- past 
ten o'clock, A, M. L. C. Baker, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of New Brunswick will 
hold its next stated meeting in the Laurenceville 
Presbyterian Church, New Jersey, od Tuesday, 
October 7th, at eleven o’clock, A.M. 

A. D. Ware, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Nassau will meet in 
the Presbyterian Church, Jamaica, New York, on 
Monday, October 13th, at half. past seven o’clock, 
P. M. Opening sermon by the Rev. James _ 
McDougall, Jr. Sessional Records are to be ex- 
amined. J. D. Weus, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of New York will meet 
in the Rutger’s Street Church, city of New York, 
on Monday, October 13th, at half past seven 
o’clock, P. M., and will be opened with a sermon 
by the Rev. Nathan L. Rice, D.D., Moderator. 
The business sessions will in on Tuesday 
morning, the 14th, at nine o’clock, in the lecture- 
room of the University Place Church. Session 
Books are to be examined. 

Joun M. Kress, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Rock River will meet 
at Dixon on Monday evening, October 13, at half- 
past seven o’clock. Assessments for the Contin- 
gent Fund will be called for. 

8. T. Witson, Stated Clerk. 


The Second Presbytery of New York 
will meet in the Scotch Church, on Fourteenth 
street, New York, on Tuesday, October 14th, at 
half- ~ seven o'clock, P. M., and the meeting 
will be opened with a sermon by the Rev. Alex 
ander Jack. Session books, and collections for 
the Synod’s fund, wil’ be called for. 

D. M. Hauuiwar, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Baltimore will hold 
its next stated meeting at Ellicott’s Mills, Mary- 
land, on Tuesday, October 14th, at half-past seven 
o’clock, P. M. R. C. GautBraita, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Chicago will hold its 
next stated meeting at Earlville, Illinois, on Tues- 
day, October 14th, commencing at three o'clock, 
P. M. _ Joun M. Faris, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery. of Genesee River will 
hold its next stated meeting in the First Presby- 
terian Church of Sparta, (North Sparta, New 
York,) on Tuesday, the 14th of October, at two 
o’clock, P. M. Opening sermon by the Modera- 
tor. J. E. Nassau, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Connecticut will meet on 
Thursday, the 16th of October, at half-past seven 
o’clock, P. M., in the Presbyterian Church of Rye, 
New York. The Presbytery at its last meetin 
ordered the publication of the following list 
sums to be paid by the several churches toward 
the Commissioners’ and Contingent Funds :— 
Bridgeport, $16; Port Chester, $6; South East 
Centre, $5; South East, $5; Hartford, $7; Deep 
River, $2; Thompsonville, $6; Rye, $10. 

Caarues W. Bairp, Stated Clerk. 


The Preshytery of Michigan will meet 
on Tuesday, the 21st of October, at half- past seven 
o’clock, P. M., in the Presbyterian Church at 
Hudson, Lenawee county, Michigan. 

James Dusuar, Slated Clerk. 


Hotices. 


_ ARCH STREET PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
—Arch Street above Tenth, Philadelphia.—Service 


-in the Morning at half- past ten o'clock, and in the 


Evening at half-past seven o’clock, every Sab- 
bath. The Rev. J. B Patterson, of Steubenville, 
Ohio, is expected to preach to morrow, (Sabbath, ) 
5th inst., both Morning and Evening. 


SEVENTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH— 
Broad Street ahove Chestnut, Philadelphia.—The 
usual monthly Sabbath evening service will be 
held to-morrow (Sabbath) Evening, the 5th inst., 
commencing at eight o’clock. 


THIRTEEN MONTHS 
IN 


THE REBEL ARMY. 
BY WILLIAM G. STEVENSON, . 
AN IupresseD New Yor«enr. 


A BOOK OF STARTLING FACTS * 
THRILLING ADVENTURES. 


Let every Loyal Man read it, and every Soldier 
learn from it the Magnitude of the Strug- 
gle in which we are engeged, and 
the resources and des- 
peration of the 
Enemy. 


_ To be had at the Book Stores generally. 
PRICE 50 CENTS. 


A. 8. BARNES & BURR, Publishers, 


NO. 51 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
oct 4—3t 


EDAR HILL FEMALE SEMINARY—WNear 
Mount Joy, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. 
—The Fifty-second Semi-annual Session of the 
Cedar Hill Seminary will commence on Wednes- 
day, the 5th of November next. 
or particalars address as above. ee 
oct 4—3t N. DODGE, A. M., Principal. 


HE WIDOW OF A CLERGYMAN, 
Mrs. Srrr«er, residing in Lawrenceville, 
Tioga county, Pennsylvania, wishes to take a few 
Girls into her family to educate with her own 
children. The location is a healthful one; the 
house and grounds roomy and pleasant. The 
pupils will noe the beaefit of a mother’s care 
ca training, as Mrs. Stryker has purposely 
limited her number to six or eight, that she may 
give them her individual attention. 
For Circularsapply to 
J. B. STRYKER, Esq., 


No. 12 Bank street, Philadelphia, . 
oct 4—4t# 
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PUBLICATIONS. 


Apvawrunss or Pamir on sis Way 
Woaup; showing who Robbed him, who 
_. Belped bim, and who Passed him by. By W. 
Thackeray, author of “Vanity Fair,” &c. 
With Mustrations. New York, 1862, Harper 

Brothers. pp. 267. . 

Another of Mr. Thackeray's ch istic novels, 
: appeared first as a serial in Harper's Month- 

_ Mr. Thackeray, while he hits off character 
with vivid descriptiveness, and often with pungent 
garoasm, is apt to spin out hie story to unnecessary 
length. He has been a close observer of life, and 
if he only had the power of pondering it in a more 
ibeligions sense, he would be a better expositor of 
human springs of action. 


or Tux Srcoxp, called Freder- 
the Great. By Thomas Carlyle. Vol. III. 


New York, 1862, Harper § Brothers. 12mo, pp. 


596. 
‘Myr. Car hes given his Frederick by instal- 
“ments, cm such intervals that to the reader the 
edntinvity of the narrative is much interrapted. It 
‘fs understood, however, that there is a likelihood 
‘that it will soon be finished. Public opinion is 
already formed of its merits and defects, and there 
‘de less necessity that we should pronounce on it. 
To some he is unreadable, and to others an oracle. 
For ourselves, we bave admired the vigour of his 
thought, but we weary, after a time, of the affected 
«grotesqueness and singularity of his pap ati are 
no. means confident in his ethics. At al events, 
pulses third volume of his Frederick, and it 
“will have many readers and admirers. 


& Srerex or comprising a Discussion of the 
, Various Means of Acquiring and Retaining 
Knowledge and Avoiding Error. By P. McGre- 

gor, A.M. New York, 1862, Harper § Brothers. 
12mo, pp. 469. 
"We regard this as a thoroughly good treatise; 
not a mere scholastic and technical logic, but a 
comprehensive, and yet well condensed, view of 
the methods of reasoning, and the modes of ac- 
quiring knowledge. Our examination of it has 
mot been as complete as we could have wished, 
but sufficient to understand its drift, arrangement, 
and mode of treatment. It contains much in com- 


paratively little space, and will afford much infor- 


mation to an intelligent student. 


Fist Boox Cuemistry,vor the use of Schools 


and Families. By Washington Hooker, M.D, 
' Professor in Yale College, &c. Illustrated with 
- Engravings. New York, 1862, Harper § Brothers. 

Square form, pp. 231. 

It is a false supposition that any person can pre- 
pare a suitable book for children, and it is unfortu- 
pate that many elementary books have been pre- 

bared under this false impression. It requires 

bh knowledge of a subject to communicate 
dite. first elements to others. The little book before 
us is not of an empyrica) character. The writer 
understands his subject, and he has made a first 
book on a very interesting subject, which embraces 
just what should be presented to beginners, to 
4ntetest and enlighten them in the principles of 


Country Livine, anp Country By 
Hamilton. Boston, 1862, Ticknor Fields. 

12mo, pp. 461. 

The writer of these essays seems to have taken 
a hint from the charming Scotch essayists, Boyd 
and Brown, who have of late been entertaining 
the public with the “ Recreations of a Country Par- 

pon,” and “Rab and His Friends,” but is not by 
any means a mere copyist or imitator. Fresh and 
pleazant is his “Counwy Thinking,” and most 
readers will relish “My Garden,” “My Birds.” 
« Tommy,” and most of the rest will amuse, enter- 
tain, and prove suggestive. 
Tus Patizncr or Hors. By the author of “A 
‘Present Heaven.” With an Introduction by 
- John G. Whittier. Boston, 1862, Ticknor § Fields. 
12mo, pp. 171. 


A book for the thoughtful, written with singular 


power of thought, and purity and beauty of style. 
It is the production of a lady, and treats of the 
inner Christian life with a penetration and a free- 
dom from common-places which will distinguish 
it above the ordinary issues of the press. It must 
be carefully read to be appreciated. 


Insipe Our. A Curious Book. By a Singular 
Man. New York, 1862, Miller, Matthews, & Clas- 
back. 12mo, pp. 364. 

This is a curious book, the precise drift of which 
is not at once obvious, on a cursory examination, 
but if, as we suppose, it is a satire on the extrava- 
gance and inflation of some modern novels, it is a 
legitimate effort, executed by a skilful writer. As 
we have not had an opportunity to read it entirely, 
we can only make this suggestion, as a guide to 
other readers in forming their opinion of the book. 


PERIODICALS. 


Harper’s Monthly for October has appeared. It 
has its usual amount of well illustrated articles, 


tales of fiction, and general variety. 


JERUSALEM UNDER GROUND. 


- An account of Signor Pierotti’s discover- 
ies in the subterranean topography of Jeru- 
salem has been published. Employed by 
the Pacha as an engineer, he has discovered 
that the modern city of Jerusalem stands on 
several layers of ruined masonry, the under- 
most of which, composed of deeply bevelled 
and enormous stones, he attributes to the 

e of Solomon, the next to that of Zoroba- 
bel, the next to that of Herod, the next to 
that of Justinian, and so on till the times of 
the Saracens and Crusaders. He has traced 
a series of conduits and sewers leading from 
the “Dome of the Rock,” a mosque stand- 
ing on the very site of the altar of sacrifice 
in the Temple, to the Valley of Jehoshaphat, 
by means of which the priests were enabled 
to flush the whole Temple area with water, 
and thus to carry off the blood and offal of 
the sacrifices to the brook Kedron. The 
manner of his explorations was very interest- 
ing. He got an Arab to walk up through 
these immense sewers, ringing a bell and 
blowing a trumpet, while he himself, by fol- 
lowing the sound, was able to trace the exact 
course they took. About two years ago, -he 
accidentally discovered a fountain at the 
pool of Bethesda, and, on his opening it, 
a copious stream of water immediately began 
to flow, and has flowed ever since; no one 
knows from whence it comes, or whither it 
goes. This caused the greatest excitement 
amongst the Jews, who flocked in crowds to 
drink and bathe themselves in it. They 
fancied that it was one of the signs of Mes- 
siah’s coming, and portended the speedy 
restoration of their commonwealth. This 
fountain, which has a peculiar taste, like 
' that of milk and water, is identified by Sig- 
nor Pierotti with the fountain which Heze- 
kiah built, and which is described by Jose- 
phus. The measurements and position of 
most of these remains accord exactly with 
the Jewish historian’s descriptions. Some 
of the Signor’s conclusions are disputed, 
but no one has succeeded in so disinterring 
the relics of the Holy City. 


CANARD. 


- This word, now popularly used for a hoax, 
is the French ae dank; and the origin of 
its new application is said to be the follow- 
ing amusing “sell’’ on the public:—To 
give a sly lift to the ridiculous pieces of 
intelligence which the journals are in the 
habit of publishing every morning, Cornlis- 
sen stated that an interesting experiment 
had just been made, calculated to prove the 
extraordinary voracity of ducks. Twenty 
of these animals had been placed together, 
and one of them having been killed and 
cut up into the smallest possible pieces, 
feathers and all, and thrown to the other 
nineteen, had been gluttonously gobbled up 
in an exceedingly brief space of time. An- 
other was taken from the remaining nine- 


teen, and being chopped small like its pre- | 


decessor, was served up to the eighteen, and 
at once devoured like the other; and so on 
to the last, who was thus placed in the 
remarkable position of having eaten his 
nineteen companions in a wonderfully short 
space of time! All this, most pleasantly 
narrated, obtained a success which the 
writer was far from anticipating, for the 
story ran the rounds of all the journals in 
ey It then became almost forgotten 
for about a score of years, when it came 
back from America, with an amplification, 
which it did not boast of at the commence- 
ment, and with a lar certificate of the 
‘sutopsy of the body of the surviving animal, 
whose was declared to have been 
seriously injured! Every one laughed at 
the history of the canard thus brought up 
again, but the word retains its novel signi- 


HARVEST AND VINTAGE. 


BY A. J. H. DUGANNE. 


? 


I dreamed of a marvellous harvest— .- 
I dreamed of a threshing floor, 

Where men, like grain, by angels twain, 
Were garnered in measureless store ; 

All bound in sheaves, like corn in the leaves, 
And flailed from husk to core. 

And the angels sang with voices sweet, 

“Out of the grain the dross we beat, 

Out of the chaff we winrow the wheat: 

True souls are the wheat of a nation!” 


I dreamed of a wonderfal vintage— 
I dreamed of a wine prees red, 

Where men, like grapes, by angel-shapes, 
Were trodden with wrathful tread ; 

As grapes ye work to must and to murk, 
And crush them, shred by shred. 

And the angels sang, with tongues divine, 

“Oat of the murk the must we fine, 

Out of the grapes we mellow the wine: 

Brave hearts are the wine of a nation!” 


I would that my dreams were real— 
That angels thie land might beat! 

And scourge our sod with the flails of God, 
And scatter the chaff from the wheat, 
And mightily tread, in our wine-press red, 

All dross beneath their feet! 
That our souls might sing in joyous strain, 
“Out of the chaff the wheat we gain, 
Out of the murk the wine we drain: 
The wheat and the wine of our nation!” 


I pray that the Angel of Freepom 
May strive with the Angel of War: 
Till men, like grain, these winnowers twain 
Shall flail, from husk to core; 
Till men, like wine, in libation divine, 
To thee, QO God! they pour! 
And forevermore sing, with tongues divine, 
“God of the true! this wheat is thine! 
God of the free! receive this wine: 
The heart and the soul of our nation!” 


UP IN A BALLOON OVER LONDON. 


The following graphic account of a bal-. 
loon ascent from the London Crystal Palace, 
by Messrs. Glaisher and Coxwell, is from 
the London Daily Telegraph, and was fur 
nished by one of the passengers. 7 


Of physical inconvenience there is little 
or none in ordinary ascents. When an al- 
titude of three, four, or five miles is attained, 
it is true that pain sometimes becomes in- 
tense—that the veins are distended and 
swollen—and that headache and illness are 
apt to follow. The height of five miles, 
however, has only been reached by two 
living men, namely, Mr. Glaisher and Mr. 
Coxwell; and when the elevation is only 


about a mile, or a mile and a half, the pas- | 


senger has nothing to complain of beyond a 
slight tingling and pressure upon the ears. 
The ordinary impressions—that feelings like 
those of sea-sickness are likely to be expe- 
rienced, that it is impossible to look over 
the side of the car without becoming giddy, 
and that the descent is always of an alarm- 
ing character—are quite erroneous. Ner- 
vousness is, of course, a matter of tempera-. 
ment; and we dare say that it is possible 
to become very much afraid even in the 
Mammoth Balloon. But there is no reason 
to be so. Any man of ordinary self-posses- 
sion has no need to dread the excursion ; 
and most persons who have made the expe- 
riment say that the danger is scarcely worth 
consideration when compared to the enjoy- 
ment that is sure to be derived. 

The latest ascent, of which we have now 
to give some slight account, took place on 
Wednesday. During the day various par- 
tial ascents were made, and on each occasion 
the car was fully occupied. At about six 
o’clock, however, preparations were made 
for the main business of the evening. The 
barometer, aneroid, and other instruments 
supplied by Messrs. Negretti and Zambra, 
the manufacturers to the Royal Observatory 
at Greenwich, were carefully adjusted, and 
Mr. Glaisher, with his young son on one 
side of him, and Mr. Ingelow on the other, 
made ready to commence his observations. 
Twelve persons occupied the car, and at 
twenty-six minutes past six, amidst cheer- 
ing from the crowd, which was heartily re- 
sponded to by the passengers, the balloon 
ascended. Mr. Coxwell stated that, in all 
his experience, he had never known a bal- 
loon to rise in such a direct line. The 
motion, though rapid, was almost imper- 
ceptible to the occupants of the car, and 
when a considerable height had been at- 
tained, the ‘‘Mammoth”’ was still exactly 
over the Crystal Palace. The evening 
seemed decidedly unpropitious for a jour- 
ney through the air. Thick clouds, of a 
dull grey, hung heavily upon the horizon, 
and those who had hoped to witness a fine 
sunset, were speedily informed that if any 
effects of colour were to be visible, they 
would be above the clouds, and not below 
them. The temperature at starting was 66 
degrees, whilst the wet bulb indicated 60 
degrees. Sixteen minutes had elapsed, and 
an altitude of about a mile had been attain- 
ed, when a sudden sensation of coldness 
called forth fresh inquiries as to the tem- 
perature, which was now no higher than 
50 degrees, with the wet bulb at 48 degrees. 
There was scarcely a breath of air stirring. 
At times, as the balloon passed from one 
range of clouds into another, slight currents 
were met with, which urged it, now in one 
direction, now in another; but these were 
feeble and fleeting, and a long time elapsed 
before the balloon moved far from the spot 
whence it had ascended. At about a quar- 
ter past seven, it passed slowly over Ken- 
nington-oval, which had a strangely deserted 
aspect. About this time the view began 
to be faint and indistinct. Slowly, but 
surely, the “‘Mammoth” neared the river, 
and it became but too clear that its course 
was directly over London. 

Gloomy anticipations of a night in the 
sky were now entertained, for no one, not 
even Mr. Coxwell himself, seemed to relish 
the idea of a descent in the streets, and 
there were very serious objections to alight- 
ing in any of the parks, even if this could 
be effected. Through the veil of clouds, 
whenever it lifted for a moment, a grand 
view of London was gained. The river 
was dull and leaden in its look, but the 
bridges that spanned it looked like fairy 
serpents; and as street after street was lit 
up, and the cressets of fire burst out over 
miles and miles, the spectacle was absolute- 
ly sublime. Grand as was this sight, there 
was a sound that was grander still—a sound 
to which, for solemnity and majesty, there 
is nothing equal on the earth—namely, the 
roar of the metropolis of an empire. Mr. 
Coxwell bade his passengers to be silent. 
All listened eagerly; men seemed to hold 
their breath; and in a moment the trivial 
sound of a few human voices had ceased, 
and the mighty clamour of London, deepen- 
ed and intensified by distance into a solemn 
monotone, was heard. Atintervals, through 


the continuous roar, bells could be distin- | 


guished faintly chiming; and at times there 
were bugle notes, soft, but mellow and clear. 
The Thames was crossed, and the ‘‘Mam- 
moth” still went’ very slowly onward, pass- 
ing over the Serpentine at about half-past 
seven. Some ballast was now thrown out, 
and the balloon, which had been getting 
nearcr to the earth, rose again to a height 
of more thana mile. A decrease in the 
temperature accompanied this increase in 
altitude, the thermometer registering 45 
degrees, which, in three minutes, was re- 
duced to 43 degrees, the lowest reading 
taken during the journey. At about twen- 
ty minutes to eight the earth was entirely 
hidden; and at this time the cloud scenery 
was of a character to which Mr. Ruskin 
alone, in his very happiest moments, could 
have done justice. 

As the balloon went on its solitary jour- 
ney, the clouds were breaking up, and in 
long swathes and folds, of a ghostly white, 
their fragments passcd dimly. By an opti- 


cal illusion, which will easily be understood, 
not the clouds, but the balloon itself, ap- 
peared to rise and fall; and suddenly, when 
it had passed through an zerial valley, a 
glimpse was caught of the upper plains of 
the sky. The contrast was marvellous. It 
was like passing from the obscurity of a 
churchyard into the glare of a conflagration 
Close—so close as almost to seem palpable 
—clouds of the purest white rose and fell, 
like waves upon a sea of snow; and far 
away, over their level range, there was a 
glory of scarlet and gold, changing every 
instant, but only to become more varied 
and intense. In another minute this glori- 
ous sight was to be seen no longer. Tani 
came the dim and ghost like wreaths of 
cloud—twice, indeed, glimpses of the upper 
sky were again visible; but from this time 
the darkness deepened, and Mr. Coxwell 
himself could but guess as to the position 
of the ‘“‘Mammoth;” and it was with feel- 
ings of some relief that the company at last 
heard the low of cattle in the fields. Lon- 
don at last was passed, and there was less 
danger of the balloon being impaled upon 
one of its spires, or exploded by contact 
with one of its gas-lamps. The ‘‘Mam- 
moth” was now allowed to descend, but 
very gently—and a sight only inferior to 
the glories of the upper sky was visible. 
The whole of London was embraced in the 
view, and the sky was lit up for miles 
around. The mighty city seemed on fire. 


Reluctantly turning their gaze from this: 


grand spectacle, the passengers began to 
scrutinize with keen interest the appearance 
of the}earth which they were approaching. 
The balloon was descending very slowly, 
and went quietly over a little village, then 
over a wood, and then sank, somewhat more 
rapidly, into a large grass field. It touched 
the ground so gently, that the precise mo- 
ment of its contact with the earth could 
scarcely be noticed; and Mr. Coxwell de- 
clared that, throughout the whole of his 
experience, he had never had so successful 
a descent. It was long past nine o'clock; 
the field was away from houses, and it took 
some lusty shouting to bring any one to the 
spot. At last, however, a few villagers ap- 
peared—some of them in shirt sleeves, who 
had j st been preparing for bed. They 

placed in the balloon to weight it 


were 
until gand-bags could be procured; and the 
passengers tramped away, through hedges, 
over little ditches, and ultimately through a 
churchyard, to the village of Hendon, which 
is about eight or nive miles to the north 
west of London. Here the whole of the 
company—savans, soldiers, and sight-seers 
—repaired to a neighbouring inn, and par- 
took of honest couutry cheer, as only men 
could do who had been for hours in the 
upper region of the air. 


THE PENNY TO THE WAITER. 


A good story is going the round of the 
Paris newspapers. An agitation has been, it 
appears, for some time on foot for abolishing 
the douceur of one or two sous, given from 
time immemorial, to the gargon who brings 


you your demi-tasse, or your glass of ab- 


sinthe in a coffee-house. Lately, a customer 
at one of the most fashionable cafés in Paris 
paid his reckoning without adding thereto 
the ordivary copper compliment to the 
waiter. This functionary said nothing, but 
regarded the customer, who was an old 
habitué of the establishment, with a look of 
blank remonstrance, tacitly enforcing ex- 
planation. ‘‘ Alphonse,” said the customer, 
kindly but firmly, ‘‘I am very sorry that I 


belong to the society for giving nothing to | 


waiters.” ‘ O! Monsieur, ne dites pas ca,” 
cried Alphonse, ‘‘you are an old pratique, 
and, in that case, 1 may hint to you that I, 
and Eugene, and Louis yonder, all belong 
to the ‘society for accidentally spilling hot 
coffee over the trousers of stingy customers !’’ 
The member of the society for giving no- 
thing to waiters immediately pressed ten 
centimes into Alphonse’s hand, and went 
on his way, a sadder and wiser man. 


THEGOOD WIVES OF MANCHESTER 


We have a kind of fondness for these 
matrons, who have fought through many 
difficulties in life, and still retain an amiable 
temper. They are pleasant company for a 
ten minutes’ chat. ‘Their freedom of speech 
in making known to you passing family 
ailments is occasionally startling. Their 
modes of expression are sometimes very 
comical, even when the feeling that dictates 
the remark isakindly one. Medical terms, 
being mostly sesquipedalian, are invariably 
a stumbling-block to them. One old lady 
told us that her daughter had been “fair up 
o’ th’ skirke wi’ this algeria,’’ a complaint 
which we had never met with in our medical 
reading, but which, from the diagnosis, we 
found to be neuralgia. These “‘pathies,” as 
they call our contending systems, are diffi- 
cult for them to surmount in speech. A 
wheezy matron occasionally complains that 
she is “fearfully stuffed at her chest, and 
warks in all her limbs.” A ‘‘gastril fever” 
is a common malady with them. Now and 
then a neighbour dies of an “‘apperplex.” 
One woman, being asked if a doctor had 
attended her husband, replied, ‘‘ No, lad, he 
dee’d.a nat’ral death,’””—a remark, uncon- 
sciowsly perhaps, not very complimentary to 
the ‘‘pathies.” Conversely it is often diffi- 


cult to give them a correct idea of the | 


meaning of proper names and long words. 
—Frazer’s Magazine. 


TEETH SET ON EDGE. — 


All acid foods, drinks, medicines, and 
tooth-washes and powders, are very injuri- 
ous to the teeth. Ifa tooth is put in cider, 
vinegar, lemon juice, or tartaric acid, in a 
few hours the enamel will be completely 
destroyed, so that it can be removed by the 
finger nail, as if it were chalk. Most people 
have experienced what is commonly called 
teeth set on edge. The explanation of it is, 
the acid of the fruit that has been eaten has 
so far softened the enamel of the tooth that 
the least pressure is felt by the exceedingly 
small nerves which pervade the thin mem- 
brane which connects the enamel and the 
bony part of the tooth. Such an effect 
cannot be produced without injuring the 
enamel. True, it will become hard again, 
when the acid has been removed by the 
fluids of the mouth, just as an egg that has 
been softened in this way becomes hard 
again by being put in the water. When 
the effect of sour fruit on the teeth sub- 
sides, they feel as well as ever, but they 
are not as well. And the oftener it is re- 
peated, the sooner the disastrous conse- 
quences will be manifested.— Scien. Amer. 


| 


WORSE THAN CRINOLINE. 


I sieht the time when no young woman 
who went “into the world” ever appeared till 
she had tied on before a semicircular cushion 
of a quarter of a yard long and wide, and 
two inches thick. How we could have been 
such fools is to me amazing; or how we sup- 
ported that horrid composition of calico and 


| 


-horse-hair in crowded assemblies in the dog- 


days, or how we reconciled it to our feelings 
of cleanliness to wear one of those machines 
till we are tired of its form, without wash- 
ing, appears now beyond my belief. This 
fashion was introduced by Lady Caroline 
Campbell, (afterwards Lamb,) and I think 
has been without parallel in false taste and 
absurdity since that period. I have gone 
into shops to choose those precious orna- 
ments, and have seen five hundred of them 
at one time. I think this was about sixteen 
years ago. We then removed them to the 
Opposite quarter, and all looked like the 
Hottentot Venus.—Mrs. Trenck. 


HISTORY OF YANKEE DOODLE. 


The good the Rhine-song does to German hearts, 
Or thine, Marseilles! to France's fiery blood; 
The good thine anthemed harmony imparts, 
«God save the Queen!” to England’s field and 
flood 


A blessing, Nature’s bloom, not Art's, 

The same heart-cheering, spirit-warming good, 
To us and ours, where’er we war or woo, 
Thy words and music, Yankee Doopie!—do. 

— Halleck, 

The origin of Yankee Doodle is by no 
means so clear as American antiquaries 
desire. The statement that the air was 
composed by Dr. Shuckburg, in 1755, 
when the colonial troops united with the 
British regulars near Albany, preparatory 
to the attack on the French posts of 
Niagara and Frontenac, and that it was 
produced in derision of the old-fashioned 
equipments of the provincial soldiers, as 
contrasted with the neat and orderly ap- 
pointments of the regulars, was published 
some years ago in a musical magazine 
printed in Boston. The account there 
given as to the origin of the song is this: 
During the attacks upon the French out- 
posts in 1755, in America, Governor Shir- 
ley and General Jackson led the force 
directed against the enemy lying at Niagara 
and Frontenac. In the early part of June, 
whilst these troops were stationed on the 
banks of the Hudson, near Albany, the 
descendants of the “Pilgrim fathers” 
flocked in from the eastern provinces. 


took up its position on the left wing of the 
British army. The band played music as 
antiquated and outre as their uniforms; 
officers and privates had adopted regimen- 
tals, each man after his own fashion; one 
wore a flowing wig, while his neighbour 
rejoiced in hair cropped closely to the 
head; this one had a coat with wonderful 
long skirts, his fellow marched without his 
upper garment; various as the colours of 
the rainbow were the clothes worn by the 
gallant band. It so happened that there 
was a certain Dr. Shuckburg, wit, musician, 
and surgeon, and one evening after mess 
he produced a tune, which he earnestly 
commended, as a well-known piece of mili- 
tary music, to the officers of the militia. 
The joke succeeded, and Yankee Doodle 
was hailed by acclamation “their own 
march.” 

This account is somewhat apocryphal, as 
there is no song; the tune in the United 
States is a march; there are no words to it 
of a national character. The only words 
ever affixed to the air in this country is the 
following doggerel quatrain: 

Yankee Doodle came to town 
Upon a little pony; 
‘He stuck a feather in his hat, 
And called it macaroni. 


It has been asserted by English writers 
that the air and words of these linés are as 
old as Cromwell’s time. The only altera- 
tion is in making Yankee Doodle of. what 
was Nankee Doodle. It is asserted that 
the tune will be found in the Musical 
Antiquities of England, and that Nankee 
Doodle was intended to apply to Cromwell, 
and the other lines were designed to “allude 
to his going into Oxford with a single 
plume, fastened in a knot called a maca- 
roni.” The tune was known in New 
England before the Revolution as Lydia 
Fisher’s Jig, a name derived from a famous 
lady of easy virtue, in the reign of Charles 
I[., and which has been perpetuated in th 
following nursery rhyme: | 

Lucy Locket lost her pocket, 
Lydia Fisher found it; 

Not a bit of money in it, 
Only binding round it. 

The regulars in Boston, in 1775 and 
1776 are said to have sung verses to the 
same air: | 

Yankee Doodle came to town, 
For to buy a firelock; 


We will tar and feather him, 
And so we will John Hancock, &c. 


The manner in which the tune came to 
be adopted by the Americans, is shown in 
the following letter of the Rev. W. Gordon. 


| Describing the battles of Lexington and 


Concord, before alluded to, he says: 

The brigade under Lord Percy marched 
out (of Boston) playing, by way of con- 
tempt, Yankee Doodle; they were after- 
wards told that they had been made to 
dance to it. 

It is most likely that Yankee Doodle 
was originally derived from Holland. A 
song, with the following burden, has long 
been in use among the labourers, who, in 
the time of harvest, migrate from Ger- 
many to the Low Countries, where they 
receive for their work as much buttermilk 
as they can drink, and a tenth of the grain 
secured by their exertions: 

Yanker didel doodel down, 
Didel, dudel lauter, 


Yanke viver, voover vown, 
Botermilk und Tanther. 


That is, buttermilk and a tenth. 


STRUGGLES OF AN INVENTOR. 


We sometimes envy the large fortunes 
which fall to successful inventors, but they 
deserve our sympathy and pity, for the for- 
tunes are generally hardly earned, and often 
freely spent in perfecting their inventions. 
The following sketch, from the Scientific 
American, of one of the most eminent of 
the class, is in point. 

‘¢ We presume that the story of this event- 
ful life will be made public in some more 
formal mode by the friends uf his family, 
and we will not attempt to fully trace the 
progress of his inventions. It was in 1834 
that Mr. Goodyear turned his attention to 
the manufacture of India rubber. There 
was a mystery about this tropical gum which 
gave it a strange charm in his imagination. 
[t was not an article of commerce, but ap- 
peared from time to time only as a rare 
curiosity brought from foreign lands. The 
savages who possessed it kept the mode of 
its manufacture a profound secret. It was 
found only under the burning sun of the 
equator, in the gloomy swamps of the un- 
explored Amazon, or the jungles of Asia 
and Africa. Its nature was as mysterious 
as its origin; the chemists who examined it 
were baffled in their attempts to make it of 
practical use. Ingenious men, abroad and 
at home, had attempted to solve the mys- 
tery, but all had failed. That it was of 
immense value in the arts, to supply a 
thousand wants of civilized life, was obvious 
to all; but the elastic gum kept its own 
mysterious secret, and there was no clue to 
the discovery. 

“To discover the secret, and solve the 
problem, became the dream of Charles 
Goodyear’s life. The difficulties and fail- 
ures which he encountered only made it 
more dear to him. He asked aid from men 
of science, but they discouraged him; his 
associates abandoned the pursuit in despair; 
his friends, one after another, left him, but 
he only clung the closer to his cherished 
faith. In one of the contests by which 
pirates of his invention sought to rob him 
of his rights, the veil was half withdrawn 
from the life of the inventor, and a few 
details of the privations which he endured 
were given. He was in such extreme pen- 
ury that his bed was sold from under him; 
he was so poor that it was said he could not 
buy an ounce of teaon credit. In the dead 
of winter there was no food in his house, 
and no fuel for fire. This was not the 
struggle of a few months only, but it was 
the story of years; for it was not until 1844, 
after ten years of toil, that he perfected and 
patented his discovery. His labour, how- 
ever, did not cease, and even to the hour of 
his death he was devoted to the favourite 
pursuit upon which he lavished the immense 
sums which he received from his patents. 


His life was subject to the strangest vicissi- 


tudes. He went from a poor debtors’ pri- 
son to a palace, in Paris. The man who 
was an object of cold contempt in an ob- 


‘scure village, on account of his poverty, 


Never was seen such a motley regiment as | 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


received the Grand Cross of the Legion of 
Honour from the Emperor Napoleon, as a 
reward of his genius. In Europe, as well 
as America, his name was honoured and 
his merits appreciated, but to the hour of 
his death he was the same enthusiastic and 
patient inventor. Charles Goodyear has 
well been called the American Pallissy, and 
to his last hour he acted on the principle 


| that God did not create him to leave him 


idle.” 


Superstition in Native Warfare. 


The influence of native witch doctors in 
Tembu Land appears to be as paramount as 
ever. Weare informed that since the re- 
cent conflict between Joey and Umditshwa, 
mentioned in a previous issue, about five 
thousand Tambookies assembled under their 
chiefs, and started on an expedition to at- 
tack Umditshwa. On their way, it is said, 
they halted for refreshment, for which pur- 
pose they selected an ox for slaughter. In 
attempting to kill it, however, the animal 
made a rush upon them, knocking over 
several of the people. This event was taken 
advantage of by the witch-doctor, who con- 
strued it into an ill omen, telling the Tem- 
bus that it was a sure sign as to how 
Umditshwa would serve them. Shortly 
afterwards a hawk or crow flew over the 
army, and dropped its excrement on the 
head of one of the host, and the wily witch- 
doctor represented this as corroborative tes- 
timony to what he had already predicted, 
intimating that it went to show that Um- 
ditshwa would in like manner make them 
his “dung-hill.”” These things so worked 
upon the superstitious fears of the Tembu 
army as to cause it to return home, without 
accomplishing any thing.—Cape Monitor, 
July 15. 7 


Farm any Garden. 


Wuat vo WE Dralin ror?—This ques- 
tion will be answered very differently by 
different farmers. The most common idea 
is that the object in draining is to carry off 
the surplus water. This idea is good enough 


| as far as it goes, but it is but one of the 


many benefits derived from draining. If a 
lighted candle be held at the outlet of a 
good tile drain, we will find that there is a 
very strong draught inward, and that the 
strength of this draught is proportionate to 
the length of the drain. Here, then, is a 
supply of air rushing up the drain. But 
what becomes of it? It passes out through 
the soil, to the roots of the plants growing 
thereon. This supply of air from below 
causes the roots to run deep, and thus en- 
ables the plants to withstand a dry season. 
It is a well established fact that any soil is 
greatly benefitted by water passing through 
it; hence the benefit of rain. On drained 
land the rain-water, instead of running off 
and washing away the soil, sinks readily, 
and as it opens a passage through the soil, 
is followed by the air from above. It seems 
to be a fixed idea that “‘it will not pay” to 
drain land on which the water does not 
stand after a rain; but in England, where 
draining has reached a high state of perfec- 
tion, it has been found that any land may 
be much benefitted by draining. In ad- 
dition to the above-mentioned benefits, the 


| following may be enumerated :—It prevents 


the winter killing of the crops, such as 
wheat and grass. Wheat one grass are 
often killed or injured during the winter 
by the water in the soil freezing, and caus- 
ing it to expand. This tears and injures 
the roots of the plants. Good drainage re- 
moves this water, and thus obviates the evil. 
Draining is equivalent to lengthening the 
season, for ‘the soil warms sooner in the 
spring, and does not part with its heat so 
soon in the autumn as undrained land. 
Thus, drained land can be worked without 
injury much sooner in the spring, and much 
sooner after a wet spell, than undrained 
land. We know that when water evaporates, 
it carries off a large amount of heat. In 
undrained land, a large proportion of the 
water at or near the surface is evaporated, 
and robs the soil of a large amount of heat 
which should benefit the crop. Where the 
land is drained, this water, instead of being 
evaporated near the surface, is carried down 
through the soil, and dischargetl by the 
drain. After a shower, the water on the 
surface sinks to the drains, and is soon 
carried off; but by its passage through the 
soil it opens the pores of the soil, and as 
soon as the water is gone, they are filled 
with air from the surface and from the 
drain. All soil contains various metallic 
salts, which are injurious to vegetation ; the 
air, by coming in contact with these, con- 
verts them into oxides, which are either 
beneficial to, or do not affect vegetation. 
The air has the power of decomposing any 
vegetable matter it may meet with in its 
passage through the soil. A warm rain 
falling on a drained soil sinks through, and 
imparts its warmth to the soil. Some would 
be disposed to think that it cannot be a 
good plan to remove the water from a dry 
soil during dry weather; but practice has 
proved that drained soils suffer much less 
from long-continued drought than those 
which are not drained. This is easily ac- 
counted for: the air which passes along the 
drain is charged with a large amount of 
moisture, which it imparts to the soil while 
passing through it. Many soils contain a 
portion of the sulphate of iron; the air 
coming in contact with this compound will 
impart to it an additional proportion of 
oxygen, and thus forms a peroxide of iron. 
The sulphate is injurious to vegetation, and 
the peroxide healthful. It has been found 
by repeated experiments made in England, 
that the cost of judicious draining is repaid 
every three or four years. -The average 


cost of draining English land is about $30. 


per acre. If this would increase the wheat 
crop but five bushels per acre, it would give 
an interest of twenty-five per cent. on the 
cost, or would repay the outlay in four 
years. Draining is very beneficial in the 
North, where the seasons are short; for a 
crop on drained land will ripen ten or four- 
teen days sooner than one on undrained 
land. Another benefit of draining is the 
improved health of the country, which is a 
very important consideration. — Agricola in 
Germantown Telegraph. : 


CaTTLE IN THE RoAps.—The best ju- 
dicial authority in our land has decided 
(and the decision has been confirmed time 
and again) that when a person sells or deeds 
a portion of land to a county, for a public 
road, he merely gives the public the right 
of free passage over that land, and no one 
has the right to remove earth from the 
roads—and, of course, the same applies to 
the grass. This places the matter in the 
hands of the farmers, and gives them a 
remedy which they should make use of. 
It is not proper or humane to injure or hurt 
the cattle thus committing a nuisance, but 
their owners should suffer for it. My 
treatment (which I find effectual) is to treat 
all such animals as strays, according to the 
law made and provided for such; that is, 
take them into your field, and if not soon 
called for, advertise them, and charge for 
pasturage and expenses. We have a law 
against any person who owns sixteen acres 
turning his stock into the road, but this 
does not give any one owning less, or none 
at all, the right to turn theirs on the public 
road, because no authority can give the 
right. The owners say that if farmers 
would keep good fences, the cattle would 
not trouble them. But all know that a good 
fence will not turn an experienced road steer 
or cow, for they have a wonderful facility, 


acquired by long practice, of letting down 


bars, and throwing the riders off fences, 
which cattle that have enough to eat know 
nothing about. Whenever these cows ap- 
pear within the limits of my farm, I drive 
them into a small lot near the house, where 
they remain for eighteen or twenty hours, 


when, if not called for, they go into the pas- 
ture meadow with the other cows, and their 
pasture bill begins, and continues until it is 
paid, and the cows are removed. If not 
called for within five days, they are advertis- 
ed. In this way, I and some dozen of my 
neighbours keep ourselves nearly clear of 
this nuisance. 


TREATMENT OF Horses’ Feet.—Mr. 
Gamgee, Sr., in the Edinburgh Veterinary 
Review for August says:—‘‘The day will, I 
believe, soon come when people will not 
allow cutting instruments to touch the soles 
of their horses’ feet. I have said in former 
papers that the wall, sole, and frog are so 
constructed that they mutually co-operate, 
and that the intermediate horn, which 
have shown is secreted between the wall and 
the sole at their union, is also required to be 
left entire; but, by the prevailing custom of 
cutting the hoof, these substances, which in 
their nature are rebounding springs, are 
destroyed, or greatly impaired. The custom 
of thinning the sole, and likewise of keep- 
ing that part always in cowdung, or other 
wet soddening material, under the name of 
‘stoppings,’ was brought much into vogue 
after the establishment of our first veterinary 
schools.” 


ToaDs IN GARDENS.—At a recent meet- 
ing of the Brooklyn Horticultural Society, 
the subject of toads in gardens was under 
discussion, when Mr. Burgess, an “old 
country gardener of long experience,” stated 
‘that thirty years’ observation had con- 
vinced him that it was the snail, and not 
the toad, which devoured strawberries and 
their vines. Most people attributed the 
destruction to toads, but he was certain that 
they were harmless. In gardens he con- 
sidered them of great use, and all gardeners 
should look upon them as their best friends.”’ 
Mr. Fuller endorsed all that had been said 
upon the subject, and he was glad to hear 
it. He believed the toad a most valuable 
auxiliary to the gardener. They were worth 
$500 apiece, as they keep the ground clear 
of insects entirely. Besides, they can be 
domesticated! This was not generally 
known; nevertheless it was true. Those in 
his garden knew him, and would follow, in 
order to get the insects, caterpillars, &c. 
Their preservation ought to be attended to. 
Mr. Burgess was of the opinion that there 
should be a fine for killing them.— Country 
Gentleman. 


To Kru Lice on Stock oF Aut Kinps. 
—Take one ounce of ‘‘cocculus indicus,” 
which should be bought of any druggist at 
from twelve to fifteen cents per pound, and 
steep it in one gallon of water, and apply as 
is recommended for tobacco extract. It 
will be found quite as effectual, and much 
more pleasant to use. I have used it with 
unvarying success for killing lice on canary 
birds. Dip them in, keeping the head out, 
and soak well. It is perfectly safe.—Coun- 
try Gentleman. 


Children Column, 


ALONE IN THE DARK. 


“Stay by me to-night, dear mamma,” said a child, 
“ The rain rattles down, and the wind is so wild, 
I shut up'my eyes, and I cover my head, 

And draw myself up in a heap, in the bed, 

And I think about robbers, and shiver with fear, 
Do stay by me, mother! It’s:so dark up here.” 


“ T cannot, my darling; and why should I stay? 

_ You are never afraid to come up here by day; 

| You study and play in this same little room, 

And never have left it with fear or with gloom; 

Why, then, when you're wrapped up so cozy and 
warm, 

Do you think about things that can do you no harm?” 


_“O mother!” it’s light in the day-time, you know, 
_ And the sunshine then puts all the room ina glow 
_ And up from the ball comes a murmur of sound, 
_ When Jenny and Kitty are running around; 

And though your voice, mother, I don’t always hear, 
_ Yet it’s so light and cheerful, J know you are there,” 


« My dear little boy, I'm afraid you forget 

That God is near by, watching over my pet; 

_ Nor darkness, nor light, would be safe without One, 

Who sees us, and guards us, till life’s race is run. 

In the loneliest night, He is close by your side, 

If you love him, and trust him,‘The Lord will 
provide.’ 


«You never need fear; but when feeble and faint, 
Then call upon God; who will hear your complaint; 
There’s no one to hurt you, when God is so nigh, 
His angels, to keep you, descend from the sky.” 


The child put his little soft hand in her own, 

And kissed the sweet face that so lovingly shone; 

“You may put out the light, mother dear, when 
you please, 

If I feel afraid now, I will think that God sees.” 


READING THE BIBLE. 

“QO, mother,” said Willie, “I have read five 
chapters this morning.” A look of pride 
flashed on his bright countenance as he closed 
his Bible, and, uttering these words, looked up 
in his mother’s face. He felt he had done 
something great, and expected commendation ; 
for the little boy loved praise, as many boys 
do. But his mother said nothing then, for 
she understood well his habit of reading. 
Many days, I am sorry to say, passed without 
his reading a chapter; and then, when told of 
his neglect, he would take a sudden start, and 
run over four or five chapters, and feel that he 
had retrieved his past negligence. But from 
such hasty reading little good came; it was 
too hasty, irregular, to make a deep impres- 
sion. 

¢ This little incident led me to think of some 
hints about reading the Bible, which I here 
offer to my little readers: 

1. Read the Bible regularly. A good man 
of old says, ‘I have esteemed the words of his 
mouth more than my necessary food.” This 
is the true idea. The Bible is daily bread, to 
be taken regularly, that the seed may grow 
thereby. 

2. Read the Bible attentively. The meaning 
of the Bible is the Bible. Unless he that reads 
gets the meaning, it will not do him any good. 
Hasty reading of a great many chapters at once 
is of no advantage. Read slowly, a little ata 
time, and think on what you read, and you 
will understand and remember it. 

3. Read the Bible as God’s book; not mere- 
ly because father or mother wish you to read 
it, but for a better reason, because God speaks 
to you in the Bible. When I have seen a 
little girl run in, her eyes sparkling with joy, 
crying, ‘“‘O mother, here’s a letter from father 
to me, for my name is on the outside,” I al- 
ways feel a wish she might thus look on the 
Bible, for it is a letter from our Father in hea- 
ven. So feel, and so read, and you will not 
grow weary of the good book. 


THE YOUNG VOLUNTEER. 

“If you were only a Christian, Albert, I 
would not oppose your enlistment; but how 
can I send you to the army, with the know- 
ledge that if you fall you lose your soul and 
body both?” 

‘‘T don’t mean to get killed, father; but if 
I do, my patriotism, like charity, will cover ‘a 
multitude of sins.’” 

“Do not trifle, Albert; impenitence is not 
a slight stain, to be easily effaced by some 
praiseworthy deed. True, patriotism is a duty 
as well as repentance; but a duty performed 
will not atone for or excuse a sin committed. 
Oaly give yourself to God, my son, and I will 
heartily give you to your country.” 

“Father, I cannot stop to get religion now. 
I am bound to see my country pulled through 
the straits in which she is labouring; but if 
you will let me go to the army, I promise to 
become a Christian as soon as I come back.” 

The father hesitated—and thought—and 
finally answered, ‘‘ go.” 

“It is not because of your promise, Albert,” 
he added, ‘‘though I doubt not you are sincere 


in withholding you from the call of your coun- 
try until you become pious, seem to be making 
terms with God. I feel that the patriot’s call 


is truly a voice from heaven; as such I will 


in making it, yet I know better than you how | 
little likely you are to fulfilit. ButI fear that 


yield you to it, and trust the Lord to prepare 
you for whatever he is preparing for you. 
Only remember, my son, that one who once 


declined the gospel message, with a promise | 


of attending to it at‘a more convenient sea- 
son,’ was never known to hear or 
receive it.” 

Albert Johnson went from his father’s pree- 
ence with an arrow in his heart. So long as 
his parents opposed his enlistment, even under 
the plea of his want of preparation for the ter- 
rible contingencies of war, he thought them 
obstinate, and possibly insincere. But when 
his father, struggling between a parent’s love 
and a Christian’s duty, submitted to the call 
of Providence, and sent him forth to acknow- 
ledged danger and possible death, with only 
his simple trust in God to stay his breaking 
heart, Albert felt, as he never had before, the 
sacredness of God’s claims, and the worth of 
an immortal soul. 

He went to Camp L——, and diligently per- 
formed the various military evolutions required 
of him. But through the busy day and the 
quiet night the thought of a higher and holier 
duty pressed upon: his heart. In vain did he 
ssek to quiet conscience with the promise 
which he had offered to his father. ‘He 
would not accept it,” said Albert to himeelf, 
‘“‘and how much more will God, who requires 
my heart now, frown upon my dismissing his 
claims with the promise of obedience in future 
—that future which, in the just exercise of his 
sovereignty, he may never give me. O, to be 
a Christian now—to live as a child of God, 
loving and trusting the Saviour in life or in 
death—to fight the battles of the Lord in my 
own heart, amid a sinful world, and against 
my country’s foes—this, this is what I want!” 
And falling on his knees, he offered that simple 
petition, never rejected when it is the voice of 
& penitent and trusting soul, ‘God be merciful 
to me a sinner.” 7 

Henceforth, Albert Johnson served his coun- 
try as unto the Lord—and his father had the 
unspeakable joy of believing that God had 
thus rewarded his struggling faith when he 
gave his son as a volunteer.— Congregationalist. 


PULL IT UP BY THE ROOTS, 

‘‘Father, here is a dock,” said Thomas, as 
he was at work with his father in the garden; 
‘shall I cut it off close to the root?” 

‘*No,” replied his father, ‘that will not do; 
I have cut it up myself many times, but it 
grows again stronger than ever. Pull it up by 
the root, for nothing else will kill it.” 

Thomas pulled again and again at the dock, 
but the root was very deep in the ground, and 
he could not stir it from its place; so he asked 
his father to come and help him, and his father 
went and soon'pulled it up. __ 

‘*This dock-root, Thomas,” said his father, 
‘which is an evil and fast-growing weed in a 
garden, puts me in mind of the evil things that 
grow so fast in the hearts of children. If a 
boy is ill-tempered, we must not expect to find 
in him good humour, cheerfulness, thankful- 
ness, and a desire to make others happy. And 


a little girl who is idle, we need not expect to 


be industrious, neat, or cheerful. If a child is 
undutiful to his parents, and despises the com- 
mandments of God, we might as well look for 
a@ rose or a tulip in a bed of nettles, as hope to 
find in bis heart those graces and good desires 
that we love to see growing there. Every bad 
habit, every evil passion which troubles you, 
you should try with all your heart and mind 
to overcome; you should, if possible, tear it 
up. But as you will find your own strength 
but weakness, go straightway to that Almighty 
Friend who alone is able to strengthen and as- 
sist you. He can take from your hearts the 
love of sin; and this is the only way of destroy- 
ing it, as we have destroyed the dock by pull- 
ing it up by the root.”— Children’s Treasury. 
HONOUR AND GENEROSITY. 

A man was carrying some peaches past the 
Agriculturist office. They were contained in 
baskets, covered with cloth, and slung over 


his shoulder, making a pretty heavy load. By. 


some means one of the covers became loosened, 
and quite a number of the tempting-looking 
peaches rolled down upon the sidewalk, and 
the man went on without perceiving the loss. 
A poorly dressed little boy, about ten years 
old, who was walking a little way behind, ob- 
served them, and immediately picked them 
up. We expected to see him put them in his 
pockets and run away; but we had mistaken 
his character. ‘Here! here!” he shouted to 
the man, who stopped, and the honest little 
fellow restored him his property. He was re- 
warded with one of the finest of the peaches, 
and went on his way rejoicing—but that was 
not all. Just then he met two of his compan- 
ions, and immediately divided his peach with 
them. Was not that a noble-hearted little fel- 
low? We could but love him, ragged and 
dirty as he was. The part of the peach he 
had for his own portion was sweetened by 
kindness, by honesty, and generosity, and was 
more luscious than the most costly fruit could 
have been, if obtained dishonestly.— Amer. Ag. 


JAMES 8. EARLE & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 
OF 
LOOKING-GLASSES, 

OIL PAINTINGS, : 
FINE ENGRAVINGS, 
PICTURE AND PORTRAIT FRAMES, 
PHOTOGRAPH FRAMES, 
PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 
AND 
CARTE DE VISITE PORTRAITS. 


EARLE’S GALLERIES, 


816 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
sep 27—5t 


PRAYER FOR*OUR COUNTRY. 
2 CHRONICLES VI. 34, 35. 
Three Sermons by the Rev. Samvet MILER. 
I. The Righteous War of a Christian People. 
II. National Prayer. 
III. The Union Prayer-Meeting. 
46 pages, 8vo. Price 15 cents. 
For sale by 
THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 
No. 1122 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
sep 27—2t 


JAMES R. WEBB, 
TEA DEALER AND GROCER, 


WALNUT AND EIGHTH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 
Pure Fresh Teas, and every description of Fine 
Groceries, at the lowest Cash prices. 

fae Goods carefully packed, and forwarded to 
the country. june 21—tf 


HOTOGRAPHS OF PRESBYTERIAN 
MINISTERS.—The Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, No. 821 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
hia, are —- to furnish Photographs of Pres- 
yterian Ministers, embracing those in the City, 
and a number of the prominent Clergymen of the 
Country. Price per single copy, 25 cents; or 
$2.50 per dozen. aug 16—tf 


HENRY C. BLAIR’S 
PRESCRIPTION 


AND 
FAMILY MEDICINE STORE, 


EIGHTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHILADA. 
Established 1829. 

None but the Best Medicines dispensed. Prices 
uniform and reasonable. Persons residing out of 
the City can have their orders promptly and 
faithfully executed, no matter how small. 

Physicians supplied with Pure Medicines and 
Medical Preparations. | june 7—tf 


EW PUBLICATIONS.— 

New Gymnastics, for Men, Women, and 
Children. By Dio Lewis, M.D. With 300 Illus- 
trations. 12mo. $1. : 

Introduction to the Study of the Scriptures. 
With Historical and Explanatory Notes. By B. 
T. Westcott, M.A. 12mo. $1.50. 

Seiss’s Discourses on the Parable of the Ten 
Virgins. 12mo. $1.75. 

America Before Europe. Principles and Inter- 
est. By Count Agénor De a 12mo. $1.25. 

Trench on the Epistles to the Seven Churches 
of Asia. 12mo. $l. 

Muller’s Life of Trust. 12mo. $1.25. 

Faith. Treated in a Series of Discourses. By 
James W. Alexander, D.D. 12mo. $1.25. 

The Christian Sabbath. Its History, Authority, 
&c. A Series of Discourses by Distinguished 
Clergymen. 12mo. 75 cents. 

Teach Us to Pray. By the Rev. John Cum- 
ming, D.D. 12mo. $l. 

Life and Letters of John Angell James. By R. 
W. Dale, M.A. 8vo. $2. With Steel Portrait. 

Hagenbach’s History of Doctrines. 2vols. 8ve. 


*,* Any of the above works sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of the price. 


For sale 7 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
sep 6—2t 


October 4, 1862, 


EDGEHILL SCHOOL, PRINCETON, N.J. 


Rev. JAMES P. HUGHES, A.M., ke 
Rev. THOMAS W. CATTELL, A.M., } Principals. 


This School is designed to furnish a tho 
for College, or for a Business Li 
or 


urther information, address either of the | 


Principals. 


Lawrenceville Female Seminary, 
LAWRENCEVILLE, NEW JERSEY. 
The Winter Session will commence on Monday, 
the 3d of November. 


C. W. NASSAU, D.D., Principal. 
sep 27—5t® 


OAKLAND FEMALE INSTITUTE, 
NORRISTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA. 
The Winter Session of this Institution will com- 
mence on Tuesday, the 21st of Uctober. 


For Circulars address 
J. GRIER RALSTON, Principal, 
sep 27—6t* 


ROSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE, 
<a BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
e Winter i 
will commence on Wednes- 
erms per Session, $80. 
For particulars, address the Principal, _ 
sep 13—St J. BELVILLE. 


WEST BRANCH HIGH-SCHOOL, 
MALE AND FEMALE, 
JERSEY SHORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Parents will find at this School a Curistiax 
Home and a Thorough Course of Instruction for 
their Sons and Daughters. Pupils received at 
any Age, preparatory to entering the regular 
High-School Classes. Eleventh Annual Session 
commenced September 8. 

For Circulars, address 

F. DONLEAVY LONG, A.M., Principal, 

Jersey Shore, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania. 

sep 6—17t 


sep 6—6m 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, 


AT WEST CHESTER. 
FOR BOARDERS ONLY. 


Acapemy was OreNneD on Taurspay, 
TEMBER 4, 1862. 

It was chartered by the Legislature, at its last 
session, with full Colle 
cious Buildings, which were erected and fur- 
nished at a cost of over sixty thousand dollars, 
are arrangements of the highest order for the 
comfortable quartering and subsisting of One 
Hundred and Fifty Cadets. 

A Corps of competent and experienced Teach- 
ers will give their undivided attention to the 
Educational Department, and aim to make their 
instruction thorough and practical. The Depart- 
ment of Studies embraces the following courses; 
Primary, Commercial, and Scientific, Collegiate 
and Military. The Moral Training of Cadets will 
be carefully attended to. 

For Circulars, apply to Jaues H. Orwe, Esq., 
No. 626 Chestnut street; or at “ Book-Stand,” 
Continental Hotel, Philadelphia; or to 

Cotone, THEODORE HYATT, 
President Pennsylvania Military Academy. 
aug 16—13t 


MISS MARY E. THROPP RE-OPENED 
her Boarding and Day-School for Young 


Ladies, No. 1841 Chestnut street, phat ay : 


September 8. aug 15—7t* 


OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE— Wilmington, 

Delaware.— Number limited to Thirty. 

Accommodations superior. Charges moderate, 

Spacious Grounds for Exercise. Present Session 

commenced the first Monday in September. 
For Catalogues, address 

Rev. THOMAS M. CANN, A.M., 
aug 9—10t Principal and Proprietor. 


TEACHER WANTS A SITUATION. —A 
Teacher of several years’ experience, and a 
Graduate of Mount Holyoke Female Seminary, 
wishes a situation as Teacher or Governess. For 
references and specifications address “ Miss F.,” 
care of Rev. JAMES FRENCH, No. 245 North 
Twentieth street, Philadelphia. 
aug 23—tf 


\HAMBERSBURG YOUNG LADIES’ SEMI- 


NARY.—The Fall Session commenced on | 


September 2d. Boarding Pupils will be received 
at any time, and charged accordingly. Tuition, 
per session of five months, $12 or $15. Board- 
ing, $60. For Catalogues, &c., address 

Rev. HENRY REEVES, Principal. 


aug 9—2m 


EV. DANIEL WELLS’ BOARDING. 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS— Goshen, New York. 
—The Winter Session will commence on the first 
Monday in November, and continue Twenty 
Weeks. Terms, for Board and Tuition, $90 per 
Session. Washing extra. aug 30—tf 


FEMALE SEMINARY — Ozford, 
Chester county, Pennsylvania.—The next 
session will open on Wednesday, November 5th.. 


For Circulars, address 
Miss BAKER, Principal. 


sep 20—5t 
ERMILLION INSTITUT E.—Vermillion 


Institute, the largest Literary Institution - 


under the care of the Presbyterian Church, has 
a Male and Female Department, which, duri 
the AP ye past, had a total of 324 students col- 
lec from ten different States. he you 
ladies board with the family of the Principal, 
and are under his immediate supervision. To 
them the expenses for board, tuition in all 
branches, including French and German, Latin 
and Greek, furnished room, light, fuel, and wash- 
ing, for two sessions of five months each, or one 
academical year, are from $91 to $100, paid in 
advance. To young men the expenses are from 
$10 to $20 less. French and German are each 
taught by a native Frenchman and a native Ger- 
man, without extra charge. A gentleman who 
received a thorough training in one of the best 
Musical Schools in Europe, has charge of the 
Musical Department. 

The next Session opens on the 27th of October. 

The usual extras for Music, Drawing, and 
Painting. 

SANDERS DIEFENDORF, D.D., Principal. 
sep 27—4t Hayesville, Ohio. 


‘TIRST CLASS CLOTHING AT THE VERY 

LOWEST PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats 
of all qualities; Business Coats in all the latest 
styles, and a beautiful assortment of Fall and Win- 
3 Overcoats. Black and Fancy Cassimere Pants 
of the best and choicest fabrics, and a complete 
assortment of Vests of every variety of material, 
all cut, made, and trimmed equal to customer 
work, expressly for retail sales, and in all cases 
warranted to be as represented. 

ROBERT H. ADAMS, 
South-east corner of Seventh and Market streeta, 
mar 22—ly Philadelphia. 


NEW TRACTS 


FOR SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 
JUST ISSUED BY 


The Presbyterian Board of Publication, 


821 CaestNuT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


A RECRUITING SONG. Printed on Stiff Card. 
Price 50 cents per 100 net. 
THE CONVERTED SAILOR. Tract No. 226. 
By the Rev. Charles J. Jones, Pastor of the 
ariners’ Church, New York. 4 pages. 
WHERE ARE THE NINE? Tract No. 239. 
An Address to Persons Recovered from Sick- 


ness. 8 pages. 
AM I A SOLDIER? AND EXAMPLES OF 
CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS. 4 pages. 
Also, 
THE SOLDIER’S POCKET-BOOK. In English 
and German. Each 5 cents. 

JUST AS I AM. OnCard. 50cents per 100, 
TWELVE TRACTS FOR SOLDIERS. In 8 
Package. Price 10 cents. 

THE SOLDIER’S LIBRARY. Seventy Volumes. 
Price $15. 

And a variety of Tracts, suitable for distribution 
in the Army and Navy. 


Please address orders to 
WINTHROP SARGENT, 
aug 9—tf. Business Correspondent. 
= 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnut street, above Sizth, 
Philadelphia, and No. 530 Broad- 


way, New York, by — 
WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN &@ Co. 
TERMS. 


Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months, 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re 
sponsible. 


To Clergymen Two Dollars a year, when paid - 


strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than 
one year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 


iate powers. In its capa-_ 


Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first insertion, — 


one dollar; each repetition of do. 75 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each repeti- 


‘tion of do., 50 cents. Payments for advertisements 


to be made in advance. 
TERMS TO CLUBS. 


Five copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address for one year, 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 

Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty-five copies to one address, for one 

year, 
With an additional copy to the agent. " 
I7~ The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured, if possible. Address, always post-paid, 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO., 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


$1000 
$20.00 


$45.00 
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